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States to Elect 
61 Members of 
House at Larg 


Defective Reapportionment | 
Acts Affect 44 Seats Un- 
der Decisions Holding 
Them to Be Invalid 


NO. 184 


Five States Lack 
Redistricting Acts 


Seven More Representatives | 
Added If Mississippi Ap- 
portionment Is Voided, Ree- | 
ords of House Clerk Show 


Due to the failure of some States to/| 
enact congressional redistricting acts since 
the reapportionment among the States of 
the membership of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, and because of court decisions 
holding invalid the redistricting acts en- 
acted in seven States since the reappor- 
tionment, 61 members of the House of 
Representatives for the 73rd Congress will | 
be chosen by the entire electorate of the 
States in question and not, as ordinarily, | 
by the electorate of congressional districts, | 
according to data compiled by the office | 
of the Clerk of the House. \ 

Decisions Affect 44 Seats | 


Forty-four of the seats in the 73rd Con- 
gress must be filled at elections held in 
States at large as the result of decisions 
holding the attempted enactment of redis- 
tricting laws in New York, Minnesota and 
Missouri to be ineffective because not ap- 
proved by the respective governors, and 
decisions holding the redistricting laws 
enacted in Illinois, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia to be invalid. 

To this number will be added seven} 
more seats should the Supreme Court of 
the United States uphold the decision of 
a lower Federal court declaring void the 
Mississippi redistricting act. The case is| 
now pending before the Supreme Court. 
It will hear arguments therein on Oct. 13. | 

Redistricting Acts Lacking 

In five States which had their repre-| 
sentation in the House increased, candi- 
dates will run at large and not by dis-| 
tricts for the seats gained, since in these} 
States no redistricting act was enacted. 
In North Dakota, because of the loss of 
one member in the State’s representation 
and the failure of the Legislature to create 
new districts, an election at large will be 
held for the State’s two memberships. 
Additional information on the status of 
reapportionment and redistricting was 
made available as follows: 

Through the reapportionment of the 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives which was made, following the 1930 
census, in compliance with the Act of 
Congress of 1929, 11 States gained seats 
in the House, for which seats members 
will be chosen at the November election to 
sit in the 73rd Congress. These 11 States 
and the number of seats gained is as fol- 
lows: California, 9; Connecticut, 1; Flor- 
ida, 1; Michigan, 4; New Jersey, 2; New 
York, 2; North Carolina, 1; Ohio, 2; Okla- 
homa, 1; Texas, 3; and Washington, 1. 

Five Have Acts 


Five of these States, California, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, North Carolina and 
Washington, have redistricting acts passed 
since the reapportionment and now in ef- 
fect. All candidates in these States will 
be chosen by districts. Five other States, 
Connecticut, Florida, Ohio, Oklahoma and 
Texas, did not pass redistricting acts, and 
therefore the members to occupy the seats 
gained will be chosen from the respective 
States at large. 

The Legislature of New York, which 
gained two seats, attempted to enact with- 
out the Governor’s approval a redistricting 
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America Ranks Third 


In Exports to Russia 


Germany and England Placed 
In First and Second Position 


The United States ranked third, behind 
Germany and England, in Russia’s import 
trade last year, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement Oct. 12. This 
country was not among the leading pur- 
chasers from Russia. 

With exports valued at $11,210,000 rubles 
and imports at 1,105,034,000 rubles, Russia 
had an unfavorable trade balance of 293,- 
824,000 rubles, it was pointed out. A ruble 
is normally worth about 51 cents in United 
States money. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Germany, England, and the United 
States were the three leading countries, in 
the order named, in Soviet Russian im- 
port trade in 1931, while England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Mongolia, Persia and France 
were the six best markets for Soviet goods 
for that year, according to the official So- 
viet statistics received by the Department | 
of Commerce. | 

Soviet Russian imports for 1931 totaled | 
3,564,000 metric tons, valued at 1,105,- | 
034,000 rubles, and exports of 21,799,- | 
000 tons, valued at 811,210,000 rubles,! 
it was stated, thus making an unfavorable | 
trade balance of 293,824,000 rubles. 

The six leading imports, in the order 
named, into the Soviet Union during 1931 | 
were as follows: | 

Iron and steel, including alloys, 1,417,952 | 
metric tons; refractory materials, 262,572 / 
metric tons; manufactures of iron and 
steel, 242,352 tons; machines and ap- 
paratus, 217,483 tons; live animals, 115,- 
277 tons; and agricultural machines, 105,- 
801 metric tons. The six leading imports 
in order named for 1930 were as follows: 
Iron and steel, including alloys, 607,332 
metric tons; sugar, 310,862 tons; machines 
and apparatus, 142,417 tons; agricultural 
machines, 126,524 tons; live animals, 91,- 
734 tons, and refractory materials, mate- 
-Tials, 89,288 tons. 

The eight leading exports, in the order 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Fall to Level of Early August 


e| Metals and Metal Products Show Only Gains in 
Past Week According to Labor Department 


= for metals and metal products, 
all wholesale commodity prices last 
week receded to the lowést level since the 


week ended Aug. 6, according to informa-}; 


tion made available, Oct. 12, by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Last week’s decline amounted to eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 


Wholesale commodity prices, it was 


pointed out, are now only 1.7 per cent} 
above the low point reached in the week | 
of June 18. At one time, in the week of | 


Sept. 10; they reached a height more than 
3.1 per cent above the vottom figure. 
Decline Follows Steady Market 

After Sept. 10, prices dropped off and 


| then held steady ror three weeks, only to 


go downward again last week for the 

greatest decline since they began to show 

a stronger tone late in June, it was noted. 
The following additional information 

was provided: 

Metals and metal products advanced 


Checks to Depositors 
In Christmas Savings 


Clubs Ruled Taxable 


- 
Checks for Vacation and 
Similar Funds Subject to 
Two-cent Federal Levy 


Checks issued by a bank in distributing 
the proceeds of Christmas Club savings 
accounts and similar club funds, such as 


for vacations, and the like, are subject to} 


the 2-cent tax on checks provided in the 
Revenue Act of 1932, according to a rul- 
ing of the Treasury Department made 
public Oct. 12. 
The ruling 


(S. T. 530) which also cov- 


}ers a number of other points, follows in 


full text: 

Advice is requested relative to the ap- 
plication to certain specified instruments 
of the tax on checks imposed under sec- 


| tion 751 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 


Provisions of Act Cited 

The tax is imposed upon certain “in- 
struments presented. for payment,” namely, 
“checks, drafts, or orders for the payment 
of money,” drawn upon a bank, banker, 
or trust company. “Checks” and “drafts” 
are terms which have a well-established 
meaning. “Orders for the payment of 


|money,” intended to be taxed under this 


section, are such as have some similarity 
to “checks” and “drafts,” at least to the 
extent that they are capable of being 
classified as “instruments” and of being 
“presented for payment.” 
Nature of Instrument 

The phrase “presented for payment” im- 
plies that the instrument must be capable 
of having a holder—that is, a person who, 
by reason of his possession of the instru- 
ment, is entitled to receive payment of the 
sum of money specified therein. 

Moreover, the instrument must, accord- 
ing to its terms or effect, call for the pay- 
ment of money. An order or authoriza- 
tion merely to charge a book account does 
not constitute an order subject to the tax. 
If the instrument is in fact an order for 
the payment of money, it is none the less 
taxable because the payment of money 
may, in a parlicuiar case or even in a 
number of cases, be accomplished ihrough 
a book entry. 

Certain Entries Exempt 

Where depositors file with a savings 
tank, what is known as a “permanent 
civident order,’ which authorizes the bank 
to send to the depositor all dividends de- 
clared from time to time, neither the con- 
tinuing authorization nor the separate en- 
tries made pursuant thereto are taxable. 

Where a depositor borrows from a bank, 
uses his pass book as collateral, signs a 
promise to pay to the bank the sum bor- 
rowed, and authorizes the bank to charge 
his account with the amount of the loan, 
the authorization is subject to the tax. 

An order signed by one depositor having 
a joint account authorizing the transfer 
of funds to him personally or to himself 
jointly with another person is not subject 
to the tax. 

An order signed by a trustee authorizing 
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Misrepresentation in Ad 
Ended by Stipulation in 22 Cases 


I vertisements and misrepresenta- 
tions of certain products and services, 
involving advertisers directly as well as 
newspaper and magazine publishers, has 
been agreed upon as a result of stipu- 
lation proceedings with the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Commission an- 
nounced Oct. 12. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Twenty-two stipulation proceedings 
involving generally the manner of ad- 
vertising alleged treatments for various 
diseases as well as of preparations said 


to restore beauty, are made public today | 


by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Several refer also to newspaper puzzle 
advertisements and one pertains to a 
so-called matrimonial] agency. 

Some of these cases have to do with 
the advertisers directly, while others 
concern publishers who printed the al- 
leged false and misleading advertising of 
certain vendors. 


Ten of these stipulations are for the 


public record, listing the names of in- 
dividuals or companies in New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Battle Creek, Mich. 

Details of the cases are as follows: 

The publisher of a large eastern daily 
newspaper (Stip. 0165) printing adver- 
tisements of a vendor of a pile treat- 


[Continued on Page 


ISCONTINUANCE of misleading ad- | 


Slightly last week, but in other commodity 
groups of products the declines were gen- 
erally pronounced. Chemicals and drugs 
held up relatively well, however, and/| 
| building materials likewise were hit less 
severely by the reduction than some other 
products. Farm products showed a slump 
of more than 1.4 per cent, while foods 
fell back eight-tenths o 1 per cent. 
Index of Wholes2!: Prices 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index 
number of wholesale prices for the week | 
{ended Oct. 8 stands at 64.9 as compared 
| with 65.4 for the week ended Oct. 1. This 
| index number includes 784 commodities or 
price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on 
|the average prices in 1926 as 100. * 
| The following table shows the index 


| numbers of groups of commodities for the 


3, “Column 4.) 


‘President Is Petitioned 
To Revise Paper Tariff 


President Hoover was urged on Oct. 12 
by E. M. Mills, of Port Angeles, Oreg.,| 
president of the Washington Pulp and 
| Paper Corporation, to issue a proclama- | 
tion revising the tariff to impose “such | 
duties on the importation of wood pulp} 

d paper imported from such foreign | 
countries as are discriminating against 
the commerce of the United States in 
such amounts as will equalize the disad- 
| vantages occasioned by foreign discrimina- 
tions.” 
| The request was embodied in a petition 
| presented to President Hoover by Mr. 
| Mills on behalf of the pulp and paper 
| manufacturers of Oregon and Washington 
which set forth that the industry “is fast | 
approaching extinction because of 
criminating duties and of unequal and 
unfair competition from foreign countries.” 
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In Liberian Provinces 


Government by Three Com- 
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Grants to Railways | 
Pass Half Billion 


Credit Supplied About in Equal 
Amounts by Government and 
Private Sources 


N ORE than $500,000,000 has actually | 
-"4 been loaned to the railroads of the 
country by governmental and private 
sources during the first nine months of 
the current year, according to informa- 
tion made available Oct. 12 at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation, and Railroad | 
Credit Corporation. Additional informa- | 
tion was furnished as follows: | 

During this period the carriers have ob- 
tained @ total of $297,127,874 from private 
sources as contrasted with $285,617,465 se- 
cured in the corresponding period of 1931, 
according to statistics on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Of the 1932 private loans, $182,668,966 
represented loans for which Commission 
authority is not necessary, but for which 
certificates of notification must be filed; 
$58,771,688 of unsecured notes, and $55,- 
687,220 of secured notes, for both of which 
Commission authority was necessary. 

During the nine-month period of 1931, 
loans not requiring Commission authority 
amounted to $285,617,465, while unsecured 
notes accounted for $26468,944 and se- 


The figures show that last year more 
money was obtained by the carriers with- 
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Argument Presented 
On Validity of Rates _ 
In ‘Port-relation’ Case 
Appellant Roads and I. C. C. 


Present Their Contentions 
At Reopening of He 
By Supreme Court 





arings | 


The so-called “port-relation” case, | 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company et al., 
|v. United States, No. 1, involving the 
| validity of an order of the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission regulating certain 
differential export, import and coastwise 
| freight rates as between the port of New 
| Orleans, La., and ports of Texas, was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Oct. 12. 

The case was originally argued at the 
beginning of tee court’s term last October. 





| missioners Proposed by 
League of Nations 


| A plan for international control of Li- 
|beria for the purpose of eradicating slav- 
‘ery, adopted by the League of Nations and 
the Liberian Government, was made pub- 
‘lic, Oct. 12, by the Department of State. 


|The plan has not yet been accepted by 
ithe Finance Corporation of America, a 
subsidiary of the Firestone Rubber Co., 
which owns a large tract of rubber land 
in Liberia. The Department of State an- 
nounced that it had consented to send a 
representative to Geneva to negotiate fur- 
|ther regarding the plan. 

| The plan provides for the appointment 
of three foreign commissioners, assisted by 
|three deputy commissioners, who shall act 
las governors of Liberia’s three provinces. 
These commissioners are to be appointed 
}upon the recommendation of the Council 
of the League of Nations. 

Any questions of dispute between the 
foreign commissioners and the Liberian 
Government shall be referred to the Coun- 
| cll of the League of Nations, and all 
| questions referred to the Council shall be 
by unanimous decision, Liberia not being 
allowed to vote. 

The Liberian Frontier Force shall not 
| be allowed to interfere in the government 
of Liberia, and order shall be presreved 
|by “messengers,” to be appointed in co- 
| operation with the President of Liberia 
and the Chief Foreign Advisor. 

The announcement by the Department 
in making public correspondence in re- 
|gard to the matter follows in full text: 
| On Sept. 27, 1932, the International 
{Committee on Lileria unanimously 
adopted a revised text known as “Gen- 
eral Principles of the Plan of Assistance 
{to Liberia,” which the Committee desired 
should serve as a framework within which 
it would be possible for the American in- 
'terests involved to reach an agreement, 
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vertisin 


+ 


ment, waived any rights he may have to 
be made a joint respondent with the 
advertiser, waived his rights to assert 
4nd defend any right he may have in 
the subject matter, and agreed to be 
bound by any action the Commission 
may take against the advertiser-vendor, 
whose advertising is alleged to be false 
and misleading. 

The publishers of two different mag- 
azines (Stipulations 0166-0167) printing | 
advertisements of vendors of a massage | 
cream, agreed to waive certain rights and 
be bound by the Commission’s action 
against the advertiser-vendors, whose 
advertising is alleged to be false and 
misleading. 

Harry D. Powers, trading as Palmo 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. (Stip. 
0168), advertiser-vendor of Palmo Glo- 
bules, admitted that representations 
heretofore made in advertising were in- 
correct and misleading and that here- 
after he will desist from such asser- 
tions. Specifically, he will stop saying 
that: This medical preparation is a com- 
petent treatment for bladder trouble and 
kindred ailments; is effective in causing 
the user to sleep all night unless such 
statements are qualified to indicate that 
it is effective only in cases due to bladder 


| 


| Since then it has been under advisement 
and Chief Justice Hughes, in restoring the 
case to the docket for reargument, called 
attention of counsel to the following ques- 
tion which the court particularly desired 
to be discussed: 

Question at Issue 

“Whether the respective relations of the 
Louisiana ports and the Texas ports to 
the export, import and coast-wise traffic | 
affected, and to the rates condemned, by 
the orders in controversy are such that the 
Louisiana ports may be regarded as locali- 
ties unduly or unreasonably preferred by 
such rates within the sense and meaning 
of sections 3 (1) and 15 (1) of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, and that the Texas) 
ports may be regarded as localities unduly 
or unreasonably prejudiced by such rates 
within the sense and meaning of the same 
sections.” 

Commission Power 

The Texas and Pacific Railway and 
other appellants in their arguments be- 
fore the court on Oct. 12 contested the 
validity of the Commission’s order made 
under section 3 of the act. This section | 
provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier to make or give any un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular locality. 

Section 15 empowers the Commission to 
| hold hearings on contested rates and if it 
finds they are unjust or unreasonable or 
unduly preferential or prejudicial, to deter- 
mine and prescribe just and reasonable 
rates. 

The orders in controversy, counsel for 
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Relief Distribution 
Of Clothes Arranged 





Red Cross to Issue Garments 
Made of Cotton to Needy 


The American Red Cross notified its| 


that applications may be made for a| 
iimited variety of ready-made cotton gar- 
ments to be distributed to the needy in 
their communities, according to informa- 
tion made available at Red Cross head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

This is part of the Red Cross plan of 
distribution of cotton clothing from the 
500,000 pales of Farm Board cotton voted | 
vy Congress. 

Cotton cloth totaling 31,500,000 yards al- 
ready has been applied for by 2,184 Red 
Cross chapters and other units. The cloth 
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Loans Approved 
On Seven Water 
Supply Projects 


R. F. C. Authorizes Funds 
For Self-liquidating En- 
terprises :for Total of 
Nearly Three Millions 


Direct Employment 


|ury bills to the amount of $75,000,000 or 





Benefits Foreseen| 


| highest bidders. 
}at the Federal 
| branches ther:of, up to two o'clock p. m., | 


Loan of $190,000 Is Granted 
For Completion of a Toll 
Bridge Being Built From 
Savanna, IIl.—Sabula, Iowa 


| 1932, and will mature on Jan. 18, 1933, and 
|on the maturity date the face amount will| 


Loans totaling $2,979,000 were approved | 
Oct. 12 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for eight self-liquidating proj- 
ects in the States of Kentucky, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Washington and North Carolina, 
dealing with the purification of water sup- | 
ply and the construction and enlargement 
of municipal water-works 
pected to provide a wide range of em- 
ployment, it was announced by the Board. 
The full text of the Corporation's an- 
louncements follows: 

Eight self-liquidating projects were ap- 
proved by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Loans totaled $2,979,000. 
Two projects are in Kentucky, two in Ohio, 
two in Illinois, and one each in Washing- 
ton and North Carolina. The majority 
of loans were for construction or enlarge- 
ment of municipal waterworks systems. 

Purification of Supply 

These loans drew particular interest of 
ihe Corporation, Corporation officials 
stated, since they not only provide a wide 
range os employment benefits over the 


country hut beceuse they deal with the | 


purification of water supply. The addition 
of a filtration plant to a city water sys- 
tem, for example, means improved quality 
of water and health conditions. 


systems ex- | 





The loans are: Wilmette, Ill, water 
supply system, $580,000; Seattle, Wash., 
improvements to water system, $1,491,000; 
Sandusky, Ohio, construct water system 
sludge basin, $77,000; Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C., construct water and sewerage system, 
$365,000; Conneaut, Ohio, additions, im- 
provements to water supply system, $200,- 
000; Columbia, Ky., to complete water 
upply system, $29,000; Maysville, Ky., con- 
struct filtration plant, water supply sys- 
tem, $47,000; Savanna (Tll.) -Sabula 
(Iowa), to complete toll bridge, $190,000; 
total, $2,979,000. 


Direct Employment 


Engineers estimates, submitted to the 
Corporation, place the number of men to 
be employed direct on these projects as 
follows: 

Wilmette, 90 men for 18 months. 

Seattle, 1,000 men for three months; 
660 men for three months; 210 men for 
three months; (large number of men to 
be employed on this project for 12 to 18 
months.) 

Sandusky, 92 men for nine months; 
Roanoke Rapids, 300 men for nine months; 


Conneaut, 70 men for one year; Columbia, | 
40 men for two months; Maysville, 60 men | 


for four months; 
four months. 

A two-fold construction project which 
will provide a waterworks and sewerage 
system for the city of Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C., was approved by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation through an agree- 
ment to purchase $365,000 of Roanoke 
Rapids Sanitary Disfrict bonds. 

Purpose of Project 


The community constituting the district, 
of 9,000 population, does not now have 


Savanna, 300 men for 


| President. 


| 


| 


either a public water supply or a sanitary | 


sewerage system. 
ply is obtained from private wells and 
wastes are disposed of into private sewers. 
The city is made up largely of textile mills. 

Because of the proximity of the town 
of Weldon, four miles downstream from 
Roanoke Rapids on the Roanoke River, 
the project will take one of two forms. By 
one plan, sewerage will be carried by 
pipe line to a point below Weldon, where 
it will be deposited in the river. By the 
alternate plan, the Weldon water intake 


line will be brought to a point above the| text: 


Roanoke Rapids sewerage outlet. 
By one plan, 2,000 tons of cast iron pipe, 
a 500,000-gallon elevated water tower, 


—— |chapters throughout the Nation, Oct. 12,| 113,000 linear feet of sewer pipe and a 


sewerage pumping station equipped with 
pumping machinery will be required. By 
the alternate plan, 3,100 tons of cast iron 
pipe, 93,000 feet of sewer pipe and a wa- 
2 
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Abandon 


mehts o 


The present water sup- | 


| Chief Justice are published in full text} 


| 
| 


f ; Small Railways 


‘Tells Bar Association That 


}should be 


|tion“which is meeting at Washington in 
jits 55th 


Tenders Requested Gain in Business 
! For Treasury Bills Gown n Survey 


Of Trade Groups 


Improvement Since Summer 
Claimed in Majority of 
Statements in Study by 
Department of Commerce 


Bids Are to Be Received Until | 
Oct. 17 on Offering of 
75,000,000 


N OFFERNING of $75,000,000 in 91-day | 
++ Treasury bills was announced, Oct. 12, 
by the Department of the Treasury. Bids 
will be received until 2 p. m., Oct. 17, at] 
which time they will be opened and the 
price of sales annonuced. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Secretary oz the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 


Feeling in All Parts 
Of Nation Is Sounded 


Reports From Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associa- 
tions and Other Sources Ob- 
| tained by District Agencies 


thereabouts. They will. be 91-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to the 
Tenders will be received 
Reserve Banks, or the| 


Eastern Standard time, on Monday, Oct. 

17, 1932. Tenders will not be received at 

the Treasury Depariment, Washington. 
The Treasury bills will be dated Oct. 19, 


They will be | A preponderance of sentiment “in the 
|right direction” and a widespread belief 
that business in general is definitely better 
than last Summer have been noted in a 
survey conducted by the Department of 
Commerce among representative chambers 
of commerce, trade associations and simi- 
lar groups in all sections of the country, 
| Secretary of Commerce Roy D. Chapin, an- 
| nouced orally Oct. i2. 

Of 199 statements received by the De- 
partment, Mr. Chapin said 140 indicate 
;that current business activity is better 
than last Summer, 44 report no change, 
eight a down grade and seven are too 
indefinite to classify. 

Picture From ‘Outside’ 


The opinions expressed, the Secretary 
declared, are in no way conclusions of the 
| Department, and were obtained to get a 
| picture from “the outside” as to the pres- 


; ent opinion on the state of business. He 
Upon the State and local governments | .3i4 he considered tne results of the sur- 


and not upon the Federal Government | yey significant. 

imposed the maximum re-| “Indexes we have here,” Mr. Chapin 
sponsibility of regulating economic func- | added. “show general business activity is 
tions affected with a public in- still advancing. ‘inere are some decreases 
terest, President Hoover declared Oct. 12) and seasonal industries, of course, are be- 
in addressing the American Bar Associa-| ginning to feel some effect. Prices have 
not advanced in the past, week,-and what 


may happen this week remains to be 
seen.” 


be payable without inierest. 
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President Advocates 
Local Regulation of 
Economic Functions 





Enterprises With Public 
Interest Should Not Be 


Under Federal Control 


annual meeting. 

The separation of responsibilities be- 
tween the State and Federal governments 
was described by the President as “one of 
the most delicate relations of our Re- 
publie.” He stated that the people must 
guard against a centralization of powers 
and functions in the National Government 
“which. will m the deadening of the 
Republic’s gréftest -mainspring of prog- 
ress, which is the discovery and experi- 
mentation and advancement by the local 
community.” 


Local Responsibility 


“It may be even necéssary in the long 
view of the Republic,” he said, “that the 
people of some States whose governments 
are negligent of the interests of their own 
people should be inadequately protected 
rather than destroy the initiative and re- 
sponsibility of local communities and of 
all States and undermine the very foun- 
dations of local government. On _ the 
other hand, we must be courageous in| 
providing for extension of these regula- 
tory powers when they run beyond the 
capacity of the States to protect their 
citizens.” 


Upward Trend Indicated 


The survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment, thi:ough its district offices, not only 
‘discloses the general belief that the trend 
of business is upward, it was pointed out, 
but also reveal that psychology has shown 
improvement. The number of organiza- 
\lons approached by the district officés to 
get comment on current trends is not 
known, 

The Secretary explained the purposes 
and results of the survey as follows: 
| “To supplement official facts and fig- 
ures issued by the Government depart- 
ments and thus aid in meeting the extra- 
ordinary demand for current business in- 
|formation, I have received, through the 
Department's facilities, in line with its 
usual practice, certain useful trade data 
from nearly 200 representative chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, and sim- 
ilar groups. 

Improvement Claimed 

“This material was requested to facili- 
tate our dissemination of ‘available facts 
}and opinions regarding the business trend 
in their respective areas since early Sum- 
mer, to include both actual and psycho- 
| iogical change.’ This has been done in the 
past week. 

“Having in mind that a large percent- 
age of nationally recognized indexes used 
in this country today come from private 
and semiprivate sources, I felt that the 
officials of chambers of commerce and 
| trade associations, who nave been occupy- 
ing the front line trenches of business, 
should be in a position to contribute a 
sectional picture of facts and opinions of 
particular interest and thereby add to the 
general fund of available information. 

“A broad analysis of the facts and opin- 


North Carolina Project 

An appeal to the legal profession to as- 
sume the duty of simplifying and short- 
ening criminal procedure was made by the 
He also told members that an-| 
other field of reform is that of reducing 
cost of civil litigation. As a necessary ad- 
junct to these undertakings, the Presi- 
dent urged the Association to “purge” the 
legal profession of “men unworthy of its 
trust.” 

President Hoover was presented by 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of 
the United States. In his introduction, 
the Chief Justice declared that “we are} 
united in support of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our institutions as embodying the 
conception of an ordered liberty. This 
does not mean retrogression or stagnation. 
It necessarily means the constant effort to 
improve and to progress, for only by that 
effort can our ideals be constantly trium- 
phant amid the changing conditions in so- 
ciety.” (The introductory remarks of the 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Level of Farm Wage 
Lowest Since 1902 


Figure Now Stands at 84 Per 
Cent of Pre-war Basis 


A further decline in the demand for 
farm labor, without any appreciable 
change in the supply of workers available 
for hire, resulted in the continuance of 
the decline in the index of the general 
| level of farm wages from July 1 to Oct. 1, 

At 84 per cent of the pre-war level on 
the first of the month, the index was 3 
points lower than on July 1, 29 points 
lower than a year earlier, and at the lowest 
level recorded since 1902. Wage rates per 
day without board varied from 60 cents 
in South Carolina, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi to $2.50 in Massachusetts, and aver= 
aged $1.19 throughout the country. 


on page 3.) 
Text of President’s Address 
President Hoover's address follows in full 


I bid you a hearty welcome to Wash- 
ington. You meet here under circum- 
stnaces which must stir the deepest 
springs of your professional pride. The 
Supreme Court of the United States rep- 
resents the summit of eminence in the 
legal profession. It likewise stands as 
an equal with the Congress and the Presi- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


This Year Exceed Total jn 193 ] |: swsrer ves asain in sharp contrast 


(COMMUNITIES unable to support a 
4 railroad “cannot justly demand its 
continued operation at a loss in order 
to maintain the value of private prop- 
erty within the communities,” nor can 
shippers which use motor trucks to ship 
their freight in lieu of the rail carriers 
complain if the carriers abandon branch 
lines due to revenue losses, according 
to a policy expressed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a recent de- 
cision permitting a rail abandonment. 


According to information made public 
Oct. 12 by the Commission rail aban- 


donments during the first nine months 
of the current year amounted to 1,028 
miles as compared with 731 miles which 
the Commission authorized to be aban- 
doned during the corresponding period 
in 1931. The total abandonments for 
the period ended Sept. 30, 1932, also are 
in excess of the total of 1,024 miles 
abandoned during the entire calendar 
year 1931. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 


While abandonment of rail lines, 


| ciated a liberal policy, that it will not 


to the advance usually recorded at this 
time. This advance averaged 2.6 points 
| from 1925 to 1929. Since the Autumn of 
1930, however, the wage index has shown 
nonseasonal declines in each instance 
from July to October due to the general 
downward tendency in prices paid pro- 
ducers for agricultural commedities. 

This nonseasonal decline in wages has 
again appeared this year, despite a sharp 
upturn in farm prices during the same 
period, due to the fact that changes in the 
direction of wage rate movements usually 
lag behind changes in the direction of 
farm price movements and appear some- 
what later. 

The upturn in farm prices from July 
to October of this year did not result ir 
an increase in the demand for farm 
workers. Crop correspondents reported 
this demand at 60.8 per cent of normal on 
Oct. 1 as compared to 62 per cent on July 
1 and 68.9 per cent of normal a year ago. 
The demand for farm workers declined in 
all sections of the country during the last 
quarter except in the South where cotton 
prices have advanced materially above the 
extremely low levels prevailing in June 
and July—(Department of Agriculture.) 


largely branch lines and feeders, has 
been gaining rapidly, the construction 
of new lines has been dropping off 
sharply, as is evidenced by the Commis- 
sion figures showing the construction 
of only 15.3 miles of line during the 
nine-month period of this year com- 
pared with 131.3 miles for the period in 
1931 and 134.2 miles for the entire cal- 
endar year 1921. 

In September the Commission per- 
mitted 11 railroads to abandon a total 
of 165 miles of line, compared with 207 
miles in August and 68 miles in July. 

The September abandonments coms 
prised lines located in nine States— 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maine, California 
and Tennessee—indicating that such 
atandonments are not confined to any 
particular section. 

In its decisions permitting the aban- 
donments, the Commission has enun- 





force the continued operation of lines 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 
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\ plainants, told of a visit to 
pany in which he submitted that it would | |} 
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Tariff Hearings — 
Concluded on | 


Asbestos Sales | 





Representative of Importers | 


And Distributors Among |) 


Witnesses 





The Tariff Commission’s hearing in con- 
nection with its investigation into alleged 


unfair methods of competition in the sale || 
of Russian asbestos in the United States | |) 


were brought to a close on Oct. 12 as} 
counsel for the domestic producers and | 
importers, respectively, concluded their | 
arguments. The Commission’s newest 
member, Charles R. Crisp, was present at | 
the hearing. 

The Commission heard testimony by N. 
E. Newman, president, Asbestos, Ltd., Inc., | 
New York City, importers and distributors | 
of asbestos, opposing the charge of un-| 
fair competition, that efforts were made | 
in behalf of Amtorg Trading Company to | 
enlist the support of the Ford Motor | 
Company to have Russian asbestos used in 
brake linings in Ford cars. 

Visit Described ed 

Mr. Newman, under cross examination | 
by Albert Barnes, counsel for the com- | 
the Ford Com- 


be “fair,” in view of substantial Russian | 
contracts for Ford cars, that the Ford| 
Company reciprocate by having Russian | 
asbestos used in Ford brake lining. The 
general manager of the Ford Company, he 
said, was favorable to the proposition | 
providing the quality and cost of the | 
product would not interfere with the speci- 


fications for Ford brake lining. if) 


Mr. Barnes introduced evidence show- | 
ing that the witness praised Arizona as-| 
bestos in certain correspondence and asked 


if he had since changed his opinion. iT 


“No,” Mr. Newman replied, “I have had | |} 


some beautiful Arizona asbestos.” | 


In response to further questions, he ||} 


said that he had “never” financed a| 
“going” Arizona mine although he had} 
advanced money to asbestos prospectors. 


Import Denial 


He denied that the had imported any) 


Russian asbestos about March or April of 
1931 which was at the time the present 
embargo was placed on Russian asbestos. | 

In response to questions by Commis-| 
sioner John L. Coulter, the witness said 
that prior to the World War Europe pro- 
cured its raw asbestos supplies principally 
from Canada and some from Russia and 
Cyprus. Rhodesia and South Africa began 
to supply the world market and their pro- 
duction grew rapidly from that time, he 
said. 

The major European competition, he) 
said, was between Canadian_and Rhode-| 
sian, rather than between Russian and} 
Canadian. When Russia came back into 
production it met in competition in a 
large way with Rhodesian and Canadian, 
asbestos he added. 

Formerly Sold Elsewhere | 

Questioned by Commissioner Coulter, | 
the witness stated that prior to the World 
War Russia limited her asbestos markets 
to other parts of the world, with the ex- 
ception of one shipment to the United 
States. : 

\In reply to questions by Mr. Barnes, he 
said that he sold Russian spinning fiber 
in the United States at $70 a ton in the 
last few months. He said he did not re- 
cal whether or not he sold this material 
at less than $90 a ton at the beginning | 
of 1931. 





Outcroppings Found 

C. H. Shoemaker, mines manager, Ari- 
zona Asbestos Association, Globe, Ariz., 
testified that the Johns-Manville mine at 
Danville, Ariz., experienced exhaustion of 
deposits only to find outcropping near by. 
In the Danville mine, he said, outcrop- 
pings of the same seam were found at a 
distance of from 1 to 1% miles from the! 
mine opening. 

The witness estimated, on the basis of 
these outcroppings, that there exists a re-| 
serve in Arizona of “millions” of tons of 
asbestos ore, ranging from 5 per cent to 
25 per cent asbestos content. 

W. E. Byrnes, manager, Vermont As- 
bestos Co., testified regarding conversa-| 
tions he had with Mr. Newman as to the 
formation of a cartel to place asbestos 
sales under a single agency and stated 
that Mr. Newman told him that the pro-| 
duction of Russian asbestos was the “ir-| 
resistible tie.” He stated that the Johns- 
Manville Co. were awvsolutely opposed to 
a@ cartel. 


Former Employe Testifies 


Samson I. Matikashvili, formerly an | 
employe of the Antorg Trading Co., tes-| 
tified in behalf of the comestic producers 
that Mr. Newman had told Amtorg that 
Russian asbestos prices were too high and | 
should be lowered to the point where 
they would be attractive to buyers, espe- | 
cially those already under contract. 

William R. Seigle, chairman of the board 
of directors, Johns-Manville Co., appear- 
ing for the producers, expressed the opin- 
ion that there exists a “very large” area | 
of asbestos deposits in Vermont which to- 
gether with those in Arizona would be 
sufficient to supply domestic requirements. 

“We will not be a party to any cartel 
that affects the United States,” Mr. Seigle | 
said in response to questions regarding his 





Testifying at'| 
Last Session i} 
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ngineering | 
Stipulations to discontinue misleading ad- |, Progress on Boulder Dam reported to the 


| vertising reached in 22 cases announced by | President by W. A. Bechtel. 
| Federal Trade Commission. 





Advertising 


| 
Page 1, col. 2 | 
; Exporting and Importing 


America ranks third in sales to Russia, 
says Commerce Department. 


| Agriculture and Food 
| Products Page 1, col. 1 | 
| 
| 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin issued 
by Department of Agriculture. 





' Federal Courts 
Page 6, col. 7} 


Level of farm wages on Oct. 1 lowest since | Montana Federal court issues permanent | 
1902, says Agriculture Department. injunction against minimum rates set by) 
Page 1, col. 7! Public Utilities Commission in Shelby Gas | 

One million British children are members | Case | 
of milk clubs, says Commerce Department. 


| 
| Page 2, col. 7 | _ Goal of constant progress urged for bar by | 
| 


. | Hughes in introducing Presi- | 
Banks and Banking | dent oover. 


Checks to depositors in Christmas savings go = the Court of Customs and Pat- | 

funds held subject to 2-cent tax. ; ent Appeals. 
Page 1, col. 2} 

Changes are announced in status of State 


| 
Page 3, col. 7 | 


Page 4, col, 4 


| Ks. i 

| banks Page 7, col. 7 | Fish | 
| Current pack of salmon in Alaska is re- | 

| Census | Ported to be above average by the Depart- 


| ment of Commerce. 
Sweden's population shows gain of only | Page 2, col. 5 | 
0.3 per cent in 1931 over 1930, Commerce | r ; 
Department is informed. | Foreign Relations | 


| Continuation of full text of report of spe- 
j clal commission of League of Nations on/| 
| situation in Manchuria. 


Page 2, col. 6 


Congress 


Sixty-one Members of House of Represent- | 
atives to be named at large this year, data 
of Clerk of House shows. 

. . Page 1, col. 1 


1 

Page 4, col. 5! 
League of Nations plan for government of 
three provinces of Liberia by foreign com- | 


| missioners, made public by State Depart- 
ment. 


Construction Page 1, col. 3 





Total of 239 buildings completed under Forestry 
| public building program, Treasury Depart- 
| ment announces. Destruction of woodland on _ slopes ot} 
| Page 7, col. 5} Sierras in California as result of human | 


| settlement described by A. E. Wieslander of 


| Collaboration of Bureau of Standards in 
| llaboration of ss . United States Forest Service. 
Page 8, col. 1 


| standardization and preparations of specifi- 
| cations for building materials as aid in 
| planning construction outlined by assistant 
| to the director of the National Bureau of 
| Standards. 
| Page 8, col. 3 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ap- 
proves loan for eight self-liquidating proj- 
{ ects. 


Relief work for unemployed in parks and 
forests of several States reviewed by chair-| 
man of Land Utilization Committee of Min- 
“‘nesota. 


Page 8, col. 5 


General Business Conditions | 





field discussed by 
Page 3, col. 3 | of Insurance. 


| forests of several States reviewed by chair- 


man of Land Utilization Committee of Min- | 
nesota. 


Law Enforcement 


Page 5, col. 7! economic functions with public interest. 











SUMMARY 


Insurance 
Responsibilities 


» » » 


+> 
| . s 
| Shipping 
of agents in insurance} Supreme Court hears ‘port-relation case,’ 
Wisconsin Commissioner | No. 1, on reargument. 
Page 1, col. 4 | 

Page 5, col. 1 Agreements approved by United States 

Shipping Board. 


Labor Page 6, col. 2 


Relief work for unemployed in parks and | 





‘to needy through Red Cross chapters. 


Page 8, col. 5 Page 1, col. 4 


‘State Finance 


addressing American! Virginia Governor announces possibility of 
urges local regulation of | another appropriation cut for State depart- 
| ments and institutions because of increasing 
Page 1, col. 6 | criminal costs. 


President Hoover, 
Bar Association, 


Page 3, col. 1 


New Jersey Highway Department outlines 
Motor Transport | reduction in operating costs of $979,830 a 





Social Welfare 


Red Cross to distribute cotton garments |]| 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pustisuep WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DalLy 


Gain in Population |States to Elect 
Is Slight in Sweden 6] Membe rs of 





| 


Total for 1931 Only 0.3 Per 
Cent Greater Than for 1930, 
Says Commerce Department 


Sweden’s population at the end of 1931 
was almost stationary, gaining only 0.3 
per cent over 1930, according toga report 
to the Commerce Department from Com- 
| mercial Attache T. O. Klath, Stockholm. 

The population at the close of last year, 
according to figures just published by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics, was 6,162,446, 
an increase over 1930 of 20,875 people, or 
about .34 per cent, the report stated. 

There is a marked movement from the | 
rural districts to the cities, the census fig- 


‘Defective Reapportionment 
Acts Affect 44 Seats Un- 
der Decisions Holding 
Them to Be Invalid 
Continued from Page 1.] 


act, and this attempt was held to be in- 
effective by the Supreme Court of the 





Alabama Governor signs bill fixing license | Ye@r. 
fees for passenger cars on basis of weight | 


, Page 3, col. 3 
instead of horsepower. 








Page 2, col. 6 Supreme Court 


| Supreme Court hears \‘port-relation case.’ 


s e 
Paper and Printing Pay ay ye any 
President Hoover petitioned by pulp and | 
paper manufacturers to proclaim tariff in- 
crease On paper and pulpwood. 


Page 1, col..4 
Journal and calendar of the Supreme 
| Court of the United States. 

Page 1, col. 3 Page 4, col. 4 

| _ Functions of Supreme Court discussed be- 

President fore American Bar Association. 
President's day at the Executive Offices. 

/ Page 3, col. 6 

President Hoover, addressing American ' 

Bar Association, urges local regulation of | 
economic functions with public interest. 


Page 1, col. 6 


Public Lands 


Process of erosion described as_ beneficial 
to mankind in discussion of public domain, 


; Page 3, col. 3 

Goal of constant progress urged for bar by 
Chief Justice Hughes in introducing Presi- 
dent Hoover. 


Page 3, col. 7 


President Hoover petitioned by pulp and 
paper manufacturers to proclaim tariff in- 
crease On paper and pulpwood. 

Page 1, col. 3 





United States in a case in which similar 
}attempts of the Minnesota and Missouri 
| Legislatures were held to be without force 
|for the same reason. The holding of an 
election at large in New York for the two 
|members gained is necessary because of 
| this decision. 
21 Lost Representation 

Twenty-one States lost one or more Rep- 
resentatives as the result of the reappor- 
tionment, as follows: Alabama, 1; Georgia, 
2; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 1; Ken- 
jtucky, 2; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 1; Min- 
/nesota, 1; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 3; Ne- 


e | bras a, 1; North Dakota, 1; Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico Granted 2° tsane.” 


| ures showed, although the population of 
the town dwellers is 2,034,440, as compared 
with 4,128,006 for the rural dwellers, it 
was stated. There are about 3 per cent 
more women than men in Sweden, the fig- 
ures indicated. The number of emigrants 
was 2,971 as compared with 8,390 immi- 
grants, it was shown. 

The number of births during 1931 
amounted to 91,004, or 14.79 pro mille, 
which is the lowest figure ever recorded 
in that country. The number of deaths 
was 77,043, or 2.27 pro mille, it was pointed 
out.— (Department of Commerce.) 





1; Virginia, 1, and Wisconsin, 1. The re- 
|maining 16 States were unaffected by the 


House at Large, 4 


| by geologists of the United States Geological 


Survey. 
Page 8, col. 1 


Public Utilities 5 


Montana Federal court issues permanent | 
injunction against minimum rates set by) 


—" Utilities Commission in Shelby Gas} 
ase 


Page 5, col. 7! 
Regulation of public utilities discussed by 
Wisconsin Public Service Commissioner. | 


Page 1, col. 5 | Excerpts from Transcript af tesla 
| Weekly review of world trade dealing with Sept. 16 by ChdéMes Nodder, examiner, at | 


. * countries of Latin America as issued by the | 
Corporation Finance Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, col. 5 
Indicators of current business for week | 
ended Oct. 8 made public by Commerce 
Department. 


Loans to railroads in first nine months 
exceed $500,000,000. 

Page 1, col. 4 
| Loan of $360,000 is advanced to Puerto 
| Rico for emergency relief by Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation. 


Page 6, col. 3| 
Wholesale prices of commodities, except | 
| metals and metal products, in past week fall 
Page 2, col. 6 | to lowest level since Aug. 8. 4 | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ap- 


proves loan for eight self-liquidating proj- 
ects. 


Page 1, col. 2) 

Survey of trade channels by Department | 

of Commerce indicates general feeling busi- | 
ness has improved, says Secretary Chapin. 

Page 1, col. 7 


‘Government Finance 


Page 1, col. 5| 


Current Law 


. 
| Education Uniform methods of medical inspection of | 
| Library of Congress, accessions listed. } school children advocated | Director of 
Page 4, col. 7 sl 


- Rural Hygiene of Rhode and Public | 
Government books and publications listed. | Health Commission. 
Page 4, col. 7 | 


‘Highways 





Page 8, col. 6| 





State publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Uniform methods of medical inspection of 
school 
Rural Hygiene of 
Health Commission. 


children advocated by 
Rhode Isl 





Director of 
and Public| reduction in operating costs of $979,830 a | 
| year. 


Page 8, col. 6} Page 3, col. 


Reconstruction Loans Are Approved 
For Eight Self-liquidating Project 





s/ 
iContinued from Page 1.] 


ter tower and sewerage pumping station ment. The loan money will be used to! 
will be required. |make the necessary improvements. Some 
Approximately 300 men will be employed | Phases of the project, it is understood, are | 
directly on the project for a period of nine | being hastened to aid immediately the| 
months. Work can be started, it is said, |employment situation. Ti 
within a few weeks although negotiations| The significance of orders for iron pipe | 
with the city of Weldon are not yet com-|in terms of employment is noted in the) 
pleted. Orders for pipe and other supplies | following estimates: 
will provide considerable additional em-| To mine the iron ore in the cast iron 
ployment. pipe ordered, 100 men work 4 30-hour 
The project is based on a water con-| Weeks. — : ; 
sumption of 60 gallons per day per capita| To mine the coal used in changing ore | 
consumer, with 2,000 connections. The|to iron: 100 men work 3 30-hour weeks. | 
textile mills will require about 500,000 gal-| TO coke the coal: 100 men work 7-10 | 
lons daily. Water for the city will be puri- | Of @ 30-hour week. 
fied in an existing filtration plant of 1,-| To mine the limestone used: 100 men | 
500,000 gallons capacity per day, now| Work 1 30-hour week. 
owned by the Rosemary Manufacturing|_ To change the ore into pig iron at the 
Company. The cost of operation of the|last furnaces: 100 men work 6 30-hour | 
water plant will be divided between the | weeks. . : 
company and the district in proportion to| Employed in transportation at mines, 
the amount of water used by each. coke ovens, ore docks, and ships—to the | 
The water system, exclusive of house |{urnaces: 100 men work 16 30-hour weeks. 
services, will cost $110,000; elevated stor-| To change pig iron into cast iron pipe: 
age tank, $21,775; pumping station, $5,- 100 men work 28'% 30-hour weeks. 


400; sewerage system, $100,000. Toll Bri dge Project 
Will Employ 300 





Project in Seattle 


Will Employ 1,000 Direct employment will be provided for 
In agreeing to purchase $1,491,000 of/ 300 men for four months through the ac- 
the revenue bonds of the City of Seattle | tion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
aoe paved the way for the wixest a. |Poration tday in lending $190,000 to the| 
ployment of approximately 1,000 men. |Savanna-Sabula Bridge Company for the | 
The money will be used to replace some | Purpose of completing a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River connecting Savanna, 


mains which are inadequate, to lay some ; 
iti j Ill, and Sabula, Iowa. All foundations and 
additional mains, to improve the existing piers, concrete approaches. and about 45 


reservoir and to build an additional reser- per cent of the steel work have been 


voir. 
Work is expected to be started on some } Se ee — 
phases of the project at once. About 1,000 Of the $190,000 lent, $73,000 will be spent 


men will be employed the first three : 
ri |on labor at the site. Orders will be placed 
morsne on Te she with emplayantins en | for 1,150 tons of steel, 1,100 gallons of 


tinuing for 660 for the second three months paint and 200,000 feet of creosoted lum- 


power and gas utilities. 


| Commission. | 


Latest decisions of Federal and State ee ee —— 6, = 2 
not to exte: 
courts. ine 4 ot 4) 4 statement of the United States rule in case of stations installing approved | 
: Page 7, col. 3 er os —- have not obtained | 
| Offering of $75,000,000 in 91-day Treasury satistactory check Of calibration. 
Customs bills announced by Department of the | Page 3, col. 2) 
Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- | *Te@sury. ° 
ent Appeals. < ary Page 1, col. 6 Railroads 
age 4, col. Rate complaints filed with the Interstate 
Health Commerce Commission. \ 


months of 1932 exceed total for entire year | 
of 1931. 


exceed $500,000,000. 


New Jersey Highway Department outlines | Scientific Research 


5 time issued by Bureau of Standards. 
' 


{bonds of the City of Columbia, Ky. 


inquiry of Federal Trade Commission into 


Page 5, col. 2 


Purchasing Practices 


Economies in purchases of supplies on 
standardized basis in Milwaukee described 
2 purchasing agent of city board of pur- 
chases. 


Radio 


Applications announced by Federal Radio| 


Page 8, col. 3 


ae 6, col. 2) 
Abandonments of small railWays in nine | 


Page 1, col. 5 
Loans to railroads in first nine months 


Page 1, col. 4 


Revised circular on international standard 





t 
Page 2, col. 1 


| 
Tariff | 
| 
Russian asbestos. | 


Taxation 
Appeals summarized. 


tax 
Assistant Attorney General Youngquist. 


| funds held subject to 2-cent tax. 


Territories 


Rico for emergency relief by Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Trade Conditions 


Commerce Department. 


Trade Practices 


vertising reached in 22 cases announced by 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Weather 


by Department of Agriculture. | 


Wholesaling 


metals and metal products, in past week fall 


Tariff Commission concludes hearings on 


2; Rhode Island, 1; South Carolina, 1; 
South Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 1; Vermont, 
360 Thousand Loan 
As Emergency Relief 


Page 2, col.1 | 
New Polish tariff to take effect Oct. 11, | 
933, says Commerce Department. 

Page 2, col. 1 (jf) 


| Governor to Call Legislature 
Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax | 


Page 4, col. 7 | 
Problems arising from State and Federal | 
immunities discussed in full text by ||| 


prove Advance of Recon-| 


Pee 4 ta. 2 struction Funds 


Checks to depositors in Christmas savings 





| 


Page 1, col. 2 | A loan of $360,000 to provide for emer- 
gency relief measures in Puerto Rico was | 
|approved Oct. 12 by the Reconstruction | 
||| Finance Corporation upon application of | 
|}, the Governor of Puerto Rico. The money | 


| is to cover the period Oct. 17 to Nov. 30, 


Loan of $360,000 is advanced to Puerto 


Page 2, col. 5 Upon application of the Governor of 


| Puerto Rico, the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporatin made available $360,000 to 
; meet current emergency relief needs in| 
| the island from Oct. 17 to Nov. 30, 1932. | 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsctions (b), (c) and 
| (d) of the Emergency Relief and Construc- | 
| tion Act of 1932, with the full understand- | 
ing that the Territory of Puerto Rico will | 
continu to make every possible effort to| 
develop and maintain local responsibility. | 

Coincicenially with the payment of | 
| these fuags to the Governor of Puerto | 
Rico, the Governor of the Territory will 
file the form of receipt required of all 
Governors of States and Territories, and 
will also deposit with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation the agreement of the 
Territory of Puerto Rico to repay the 
money made available. 

Under the provisions of the Emergency 





Mexican Henequen trade at high level, says 


Page 2, col. 5 


Stipulations to discontinue misleading ad- 


Page 1, col. 2 





Weekly weather and crop bulletin issued 


Page 6, col. 7 


Wholesale prices of commodities, except 


© lowest level since Aug. 8. 
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pacity of 1,000,000 gallons daily, with clear 


ln Salmon Pack hens 


well, elevated steel water tank and com- 
plete chemical and_ bacteriological lab- 
oratory. 

In filing application for a loan, the 
Maysville company stated that it antici- 
pated that the Kentucky Department of 
Health within a short time will require all 
water companies in the State to provide 
filtration works. It was pointed out that 
the Maysville water supply comes from 
the Ohio River which is obviously pol- 


| luted and of high turbidity. Present treat- 


ment of water is by sedimentation only. 
The new filtration works will improve the 
quality of water. 

Maysville, which is 40 miles east of 


| Cincinnati, is of 6,500 population. 


Smallest Loan Is Made 
For City Water Supply 


One of the smallest self-liquigating loan 
projects before the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was approved today 
when the Corporation agreed to purchase 
$29,000 in water revenue 6 per cent serial 
The 
purchase of the bonds will assure the com- 
pletion of Columbia’s water supply system 
and will provide fire protection. 

Approximately $36,000 has already been 
spent on the Columbia water system plant, 
including the laying of five miles of mains, 
setting of 26 fire hydrants, installation of 
service connections and placing the con- 


filters and pumping equipment. 

Because of the inability of contractors 
to market bonds taken in payment for 
work done, work was suspended several 
months ago. 

Work will be started immediately, it is 
understood, and the plant will be com- 
pleted in about two months. On the basis 
of a 30-hour week, 40 men will be em- 


crete work for a building to house the| 


Relief and Construction Act and the Con- | 
| stitution of Puerto Rico, action by the | 
Legislature will be necessary to enable the | 
Territory to enter into such an agree- 
ment. It is understood that the Gov-| 
ernor will call the Legislature into special | 
session at once, in order that the funds | 
may be placed at his disposal at the | 
earliest possible date. 


Average in Alaska 


Late Season Operations Being 


Curtailed, Commerce De- | ajahama Governor Signs 
partment Says 


| Bill on Auto License Fees | 


The prelimindry report of the Alaska Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 12. | 
Governor Miller tias signed a bill passed | 


salmon pack in 1932 to Aug. 31 shows | : | 
that 5,156,118 cases of 48 one-pound cans | 2t the snecial session of the Legislature, | 


: 7 | axing license fees for passenger cars on | 
were packed. According to the Bureau 0: | the basis of weight instead of horsepower. | 


Fisheries, this will represent virtually all} The new law is to become effective April | 
of the season’s pack because late season | 1, 1933, and provides for the following fees 
operations, usually a consequential tactor. aed cams Sitter tee ¢ 30s eran 
are being curtailed this year. / The 1931 | $16.75; 3,000 to 3,500 pounds, $19.25; 3,500 
pack amounted to 5,403,739 cases for the} to 4,000 pounds,, $26.25; over 4,000 pounds, 
entire season, and the five-year average,| $30. The factory shipping weight will be 
1927 to 1931, inclusive, was 5,092,451 cases. | used. 
Comparing the preliminary ‘figures for, — 











reapportionment. 

Fifteen of the States losing seats, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 


vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 


Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont and Wiscon- 
sin, have redistricting acts now in effect 


| | Into Special Session to Ap- /under which all Representatives from those 


States will be chosen by districts. In Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Virginia, redistrict- 
ing statutes enacted have been held in- 
valid on the ground of failure to com- 
ply with the requirement contained in 
the Reapportionment Act of Congress of 
1911 that districts have as nearly as prac- 
ticable an equal number of inhabitants. 
Elections At Large 


In these States, unless the Supreme 
Court reverses fhe decision in the Missis- 


Page 2, col. 6 inclusive ‘ i f Mi 
Current pack of salmon in Alaska is re- ; ae sippi case, and also in the States of Min- 
ported to be above average by the Depart- The Corporation’s announcement follows nesota and Missouri, because of the Su- 
ment of Commerce. ‘ in full text: 


preme Court decision holding redistrict- 
ing attempts in these States to be void, the 
States’ entire membership in the House 
must be chosen by elections conducted in 
the State at large and not by districts. 

In North Dakota, which lost one mem- 
ber, the State’s two members of the next 
House will also be elected in the State 
at large since the Legislature did not 
enact a redistricting law. 

Situation in Illinois 

An act of the I!linois General Assembly 
redistricting the State was declared in- 
valid early this year by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. This decision, however, 
will not add to the number of Represent- 
atives elected at large, since in Illino.s no 
statute to redistrict the State under a 
prior apportionment had been enacted 
and two members have been chosen from 
the State at large for several years. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
mémberships in the House which must be 
filled by at-large elections, the States of 
Arizona, Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Vermont and Wyoming conduct congres- 
sional elections in the State at large be- 
cause each of these States has only one 
member in the House of Representatives, 


One Million British Children 
Members of ‘Milk Clubs’ 


More than 1,000,000 school children are 
reported to be member of “milk clubs” 
formed by milk producers in Great Britain, 
according to a report from the Commerce 
Departmcnt’s London office. 

At a cost of 2 cents a day these children 
are able to buy a small bottle of milk, 
hygienically sealed and provided with a 
straw. The object of the scheme to bring 
a healthful drink to the children at a time 
in the day when it is most needed have 
been particularly advocated in the indus- 
trial section of the country.— (Department 
of Commerce.) 








1932 with the average for the five-year | 
period by districts, both southwestern and 
central Alaska show a decline of about 7 
per cent, but the western Alaska pack 
gained about 33 per cent. By species, the 
pack of chums, kings and reds increased 
about 16 per cent, 11 per cent and 37 per 
cent respectively. The pack of cohos de- 
creased 47 per cent and pinks 19 per cent 
as compared with the five-year average. 
The preliminary 1932 figures for all species 
show a 1.25 per cent increase over the) 
five-year average. | 

The 1932 pack to Aug. 31 included 129,- 
309 cases of cohos; 808,993 cases of chums; 
2,089,862 cases of pinks, 68,181 cases of | 
kings, and 2,059,773 cases of reds.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) “Executive Offices: 
| a Twenty-second and M Streets, N. 
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ployed direct on the job for this period. | 
In addition, $15,000 worth of filter equip- | 
ment, pumps, brick, cement, lumber and | 
an elevated tank-will be purchased, the! 


orders reflecting additional employment the port of Progreso in September ex-| 





R i t High L » rena a lee a. tee 
nancial: . F. Zerbee National: A. F. renzen 
unning a 1g eves } Sun Buusing. sre, Bronwen 910 Peoples San Evliding 
. 1 = 
Mexican exports of henequen through | shesh 
National: M. R. Thompson Derro!t 
19 West 44th Street National: W. R. Ewald 


company’s attitude toward proposals for a | 
cartel. 

The Johns-Manville Company, he said, 
is not interested in a cartel, as its inter- 
est in the production of raw asbestos is 
only to supply its own requirements, which 
it is now able to do, and not to market 
the fiber. 


New Polish Tariff to Take 
Effect on Oct. 11, 1933 


The new Polish customs tariff, in prep- 








in force in conformity with the new, and, 

in general, increased import duties ,of the 

new act. The new tariff comprises ap-| Now Inadequate 

proximately 5,000 positions and thus is} The City of Seattle took over the Spring 

about three times as large as the present| Hill Water Company in 1890, the appli- 
cants state, at which time the city’s popu- 
lation was 42,837. The water system has 


one. Further information will be an- 

nounced as soon as it becomes available.— 
kept pace with the population growth, now 
about 365,000, but parts of the system 


(Department of Commerce.) 
° : h become inad - 
Revised Circular Is Issued | “*“* ie -TRACemIAle OF NESE CeNerEe 


On Use of Standard Time 


Circular No. 399 of the Bureau of 
Standards, which has just been issued, is 
a revision of Circular No. 280 of the same 
title and contains as complete information 
as is available-on the present status of the| Copies are obtainable from the Superin- 
use of International Standard Time. The | tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
paper includes a brief historical sketch |ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents 





system, a list of official stations in the 
United States which send out radio time 
signals, a list showing the legal time in 
practically every nation of the world, and 
maps illustrating the International Time 
Zones. 





period and 210 for for the third three 
months. Employment will be continued ber, totaling about $85,000. Tools and 


for a large number of men for a period of | 
12 to 18 months. 

Indirectly, employment will be provided 
| to workers in a number ‘of industrties 
from which $675,500 worth of materials 
will be bought. Approximately 3,500 tons 
of cast iron pipe forms one of the largest 
requirements. The largest mains will be 
78-inch steel pipe (4,800 feet), 78-inch 
|concrete pipe (16,753 feet), and 60-inch 
| wood pipe (13,580 feet). 

About 15,000 barrels of cement and 18,- 
| 000 aan of sand and gravel will be used 
in the construction of a ¢ i 
aration for several years, has been pro-| of approximately saeatan Gann one 
mulgated and will become effective a year | pacity. An aged portion of the Cedar 
nese. on Oct. 11, 1933, according to a| River diversion dam, a part of the water 
cablegram received from Assistant Com-| system, will be replaced with concrete, 
mercial Attache Gilbert Redfern, Warsaw. | 120 feet between abutments and 17 feet 

In the meantime, the Polish government high, requiring 3,000 barrels of cement 
expects to arrange for the revision of its| .nq 4,500 t f sand 
commercial treaties and conventions now neh ons of sand and gravel. 

Parts of the System 


equipment will be purchased in the 
amount of $4,000; asphalt paving, $5,000, | 
and lighting equipment, $3,000. These or-| 
ders for materials and equipment, amount- 
ing to approximately $101,000, will pro- 
vide indirect employment to many workers 
in the industries affected. 

The project, when completed, will con- | 
sist of a ste®] bridge 1,257 feet long across 
the river arid a reinforced concrete trestle 
950 feet long on the west side of the 
|river. In addition, the company has built | 
a 2% mile paved highway which turns the | 
project into Uhited States highway 55 and | 
Iowa State highway No. 117. 


Loan to Kentucky Company 
To Build Filtration Plant 


Tolls will average 35 cents for passenger | 
cars and 50 cents for trucks. Three-year 
notes given by the bridge company, se- 
cured by a collateral pledge of $300,000 of | 


in the industries affected. 

The completion of the water supply plant 
is of vital importance, according to data 
filed in support of the application. Co- 
lumbia health authorities report that one- 
half of the weils in the community, on 
which residents must rely for water, are 
contaminated. N. A. Mercer, director of 
Adair County health department, reported 
that typhoid cases averaged one per day 
in the community in one Summer month. 
Adequate fire protection will be guaran- 
teed by completion of the system. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion today agreed to purchase $580,000 of 
revenue bonds of the City of Wilmette, 
Cook County, Illinois, the money to be 
used in constructing a water supply to 
serve the existing distribution system. 


town Chicago. 


Will Purchase Bonds 
For Water Works 





the first mortgage 6 per cent 15-year) 
sinking fund gold bonds of the company. | 
The total of the project is about $600,000. | 

A loan of $47,000 was made today to 


construction Finance Corpcration, the 
|money to be used to construct a modern 
water filtration plant to be operated in 
conjunction with the present Maysville} 
water system. 


|} smaller applications before the Corpora- 
}several industries providing 


building to house the development. 
The new filtration works will be of grav- 





@ the «development of the standard time | each.—(Department of Commerce.) 


ity rapid sand filter type, of a rated ca- 


About $237,000 will be used in construct- 
ing the water works buildings and $119,000 
for piping and filter equipment. Pump- 
ing equipment, electrica! work, intake 


the Maysville, Ky., Water Co. by the Re-| construction, pipe line, connecting main 
cost about 
The loan also includes $60,000 


and will 
$124,000. 


|for interest during construction. 


standby generator 


Work can be started within 60 days! reseryoj 


from the date the bonds are sold, ac- 


| The project, one of the self-liquidating| ccrding to W. C. Dabbs, Wilmette, presi-|/q 16-inch 


| dent. 


equipment | timated that orders for supplies and equip- 
}and supplies for the filtration works and| ment will provide employment for a like 


number of men for four or five months. 


| ‘Rhe new water supply will be taken | 
An intake will be) 


|from Lake Michigan. 


Wilmette, a suburb, is 15 miles from down- | 


Employment will be provided for! from the high lift pumps to connect with ||] H. P. WrLson 
tion, will provide employment for 60 men|90 men for 18 months, it is estimated,| the existing distribution system. Pumping | 


for four months at Maysville, and in ad-| based on a 30-hour week. In. addition to| equipment wiil be electrically driven, a 
dition will aid employment conditions in| these men employed on the site, it is es-| 


| ceeded shipments of that month for the) 


Vanderbilt 3-2540 
|last 10 years, according to Vice Consul 


San FRANcisco 


|Charles H. Taliaferro, Progreso. General; Walter S. Reilly 
Total henequen shipments for the first | Russ Building 

nine months of 1932, the report shows, are | Dougias 4n04 

| far in excess of the annual exports in 1930 

}and 1931. New York 


Total shipments to all markets during 
| the first nine months have aggregated | 
533,461 bales, a gain of 108 per cent over | 
|the similar trade of 256,024 bales a year | 
ago. The full year exports for 1930 and} 
'1931 were only 322,577 bales and 380,835 
| bales, respectively. If the present rate of 
activity is maintained during the final 
quarter, total shipments should be sonie- 
| where between the 1929 total of 624,409 
| bales and the 1928 export of 760,902 bales. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Sun Building, 280 Broadway 
Worth 2-3949 
Delivered, postage prepaid, any pla 


the governments of the forty-eight Sta 


| built about 3,000 feet off shore, two 24- 
}inch pipes from drums connecting with a | 
30-inch steel pipe leading to an intake) 
; Well on shore. From the well two 24- 
|inch pipes will convey water to the suc- 
| tion ends of three low lift pumps having | 
a total nominal capacity of 14,000,000 gal- 
lons per day. | 
The low lift pumps will raise the raw | 

| lake water to a rapid sand filtration plant | 
consisting of mixing chambers, sedimenta- | 
| tion basins, four 1,500,000 gallon daily ca- | 
|Pacity fliter units and a filtered water | 
r. | 

The project also includes the laying of | 
pipe line of about 1,725 feet, | 
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» Utility Regulation 
Is Discussed as 
: Critical Problem 


F actors Affecting Success extend further the working of Rule 145, 
Of Government Control wnten requires stations to keep within 50 


* ° s., cycles of their assigned frequencies, to 
Described by Wisconsin | those stations that have installed ap- 
Commissioner | proved frequency monitors, but have not 
obtained a satisfactory check of the cali- 

Lansing, Mich., Oct. 12.—Regulation of| bration. A statement made public by the | 
public utilities “has never in its history |Commission Oct. 12 announcing the de- 
been faced with so critical a test as that cision follows in full text: 
which it faces at this hour,” it was as-| The Commission, on Oct. 4, decided not 
serted here tonight by David E. Lilienthal, | to extend further the working of Rule 145 
member of the Wisconsin Public Service| in case of broadcast stations that have | 
Commission, and the outcome, he said, | installed approved frequency monitors but 
“will affect not only the future of regu-|that have not obtained a satisfactory 
lation but the future of democracy itself.”| check of the calibration. All stations in 

Mr. Lilienthal spoke at the annual con-| this class should proceed immediately to 
vention of the Michigan Municipal League.| Obtain the necessary check. This must 
While declining to make a prophecy as| be done before it can be considered that | 
to the future of regulation, he described | the frequency monitor is in all details 
some of the factors which he declared | operating according to the requirements of | 
“will lead to the inevitable failure of reg-| Rule 145. However, if an approved moni- 
silation.” | tor is installed and due giligence is being 

Political “Ladder” | exercised in obtaining a check and the re- | 

One of these factors, the speaker said, | Wired calibration, Rule 145 may be con- 
is the use of utility regulation “as a ladder | sidered satisfied. 
by which ambitious men can climb into) 
elective public office, or as a means of| 
staying in public office.” | 

“There are some candidates for public | 
office,” he continued, “who believe that 
no business, including the public S| 
should be interfered with by the Govern- | 
ment—less government in business is the} 
slogan, I believe, except when they need | 
a loan from the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation, or a tariff to protect them 
against competition. f 

“Then there is another group of candi-| 
dates who believe that the public is bene-| 





Radio Commission 
Announces Order 


| 


| 
Decides Not to Extend Rule to’ 
Stations Without Check 

Of Calibration 





Tenders Requested — 


For New $75,000,000 | 
Treasury Offering 


Bids Are to Be Received Un- 
til Oct. 17 on Issue of 91- 


| Safety and Liberty Not Se- 


|of the Eighth Circuit, declared before the 


| United States. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1932—@he Guited States Baily — yEARLY 


Supreme Court 
Called Protector 
Of Basic Rights 


cure Without Its Fune- 
tions, Judge Stone of Cir-| 
cuit Court Says 


Predicting that the complexity of Ameri- 
can life will require an increasing num-! 
ber and kind of governmental regulations } 
which will affect the freedom and action 
of the individual in the future, Kimbrough | 
Stone, Senior United States Circuit Judge | 


American Bar Association Oct. 12 that 
safety and liberty cannt be secure without | 
the function of the Supreme Court of the | 


Judge Stone said that the “present situ- 
ation in this country concerns our fnuda- 
mentals” of the right to the pursuit of | 
happiness. He asserted that “a serious as- 


Sault is being made upon our basic institu- | 
j tions under conditions specially favorable | 
| to such an attack.” This assualt, directed 


toward millions of citizens in “dire| 
distress and precarious economic condi- 


Tells Bar Association Enterprises Should Not 
Be Under Federal Regulation 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


dency in the solemn responsibility of ex- 


ercising the highest powers of government | 
And tomorrow you will | 


on this earth. 


share in dedicating a new building to} 


house this great tribunal. 
For the first time in the history of our 


; country, the Supreme Court is about to 


occupy a temple of surpassing beauty, a 
symbol of its independence, and an ex- 
pression of its equal power in the final 
will of a great. nation. 


I therefore understand your feelings in| 
coming here tonight, I am in tune with} 


them. As a fellow citizen, I share them. 
For though I am without the technical 
training of lawyer, long responsibilities 
at home and abroad have taught me some- 
thing of history and something of govern- 
ment. 


I therefore share the common knowl-| 


edge of the special blessings which we 
enjoy in this country, by which men and 


women are safe in their persons and their | 
liberties and more secure in the peaceful | 
possession of their property in this land/| 





tion,” consists of ‘“‘perisitent active prop- | 
aganda” to replace present governmental | 


systems by another designated system. | 


Capacity To Organize | 

He called attention to the peculiar ca- 
pacity of Americans to organize, to spread 
propaganda, to conduct lobbying in a 
manner that special groups often take ad- 
vantage of the unorganized individual. | 
There are in existence, he asserted, power- 
ful groups whose interests are often an- 


| work of the legal profession. 


fited by intelligent and vigorous control of 
business, and these are inclined to favor 
active public utility regulation. 
Issue Called Real One 

“The issue, the difference between these | 
two groups of candidates, is a real one, | 
and it is necessarily a political issue. It 
is the function of our political system to! 
permit the people to decide which of two) 
systems of political thought they prefer. | 
This is true as to public utility regulation | 
as it is of prohibition, the tariff, taxation 
or other political governmental issues. | 

“But it is one thing to have a viewpoint 
favorable to the ends and purposes of reg- 
ulation, to have a program respecting pub- 
lic utility regulation to submit to the) 
electorate, and quite another to attack| 
the utilities, without program or plan, | 
simply a selfish means of political ad- 
vancement—to get an office. And, of} 
course, it is equally indefensible to ride 
into public office through assurances to 
campaign fund contributors that regula- 
tion will be harmles and innocuous. 


Difficult Problem 

“Utility regulation is a difficult problem | 
of economics and of public policy. It can- | 
not be carried on in an atmosphere of| 
selfish partisanship and appeals to preju- 
dice and emotion. Mere yelping at the| 
utilities’ heels without any intelligent) 
criticism or constructive program in mind, 
and without a sincere desire to reach some | 
reasonable and sensible conclusion, is) 





| 


day Bills, Department An- 
nounces 


tagonistic and harmful to the individual | 
who must turn to the Government for 
protection. 
| cult, he pointed out, because of the com- 


A proper regulation is diffi- | 


today than they are in any other time or| 


place in all history. I assert this with full 
consciousness of many deficiencies of law- 
yers and of the law and its execution. In 
spite of these, the statement holds. 

This ordered liberty, under law, is the 
codification of the instincts of our people 
and that codification has been largely the 


dom of men and women peacefully to pur- 


| Sue their business and the rearing of their 


families with scarcely ever a thought of 
danger or duress, is a monument to the 
intelligence of our people and the skill, 
thought and good conscience of lawyers 
who have served to formulate it in the 


plexities of modern civilization and its| 


President Urges Local Control | 
Of Public Service Functions 


This free-! 
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we have flourished for a century and a 
half. | 

Let me, therefore, say to you that the| 
{country still needs yeu to share fully in| 
this task of forming and leading public| 
opinion. You have a powerful new ally 
today in the press, but I frankly feel that 
too often the finest representatives of your 
profession abandon the field to less useful | 
|members of your craft and to other agen- 
cies which, useful as they are, still lack 
your special knowledge of the history and | 


|art of human relations. 


Form of Government 


Said to Be on Trial 

There is an especial timeliness in this} 
observation. Today, perhaps as never be-| 
fore, our very form of Government is on 
trial in the eyes of millions of our citi-| 
zens. Economic stresses of unparalleled | 
magnitude have wracked our people, and 
|in their distress some are tempted to lay} 
the blame for their troubles upon the! 
system of government under which they 
live. It is a not unnatural instinct, how- 
; ever mistaken it may be. * * * 

You have your duty in this area to ex- 
pound the history of the painful past 
through which rights and liberties have | 
been won, to warn of repetitions of old | 
and fatal experiments under new and 
glamorous names, to defend our system of 
government against reckless assaults of | 
designing persons. It is your task to prove | 
again what none knows better than you, 
| that the very citadel of the rights of the 
poor against the oppression of rulers and | 
against the extortions of the rapacious is | 
the judicial system of the country, and| 
| that the impregnable apex of that system 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 12, 1932 


Progress Urged — 
As Goal of Bar 


11:15 a. m—W. A. Bechtel, of San 
Francisco, president of the Six Com- 
panies, which is constructing Boulder 


By Chief Justice 


ress of that work. ‘Mr. Hughes, in Introducing 
11:30 a. m.—Paul Bestor, Farm Loan | . ; 

Commissioner, called to discuss farm | President Hoover, Says 

Energy of Government Is 


loan matters. 
11:45 a. m.—E. M. Mills, of Port An- | ° * 
Represented in Executive 


geles, Oreg., president of the Washing- 
ton Pulp & Paper Co., called to present | 
a petition urging realiatory tariff duties 
on imports of woodpulp and paper. 

12 m.—Joseph di Giorgio, California 
and Florida fruit grower, called. 


12:15 p. m.—M. Paul Claudel, French 
Ambassador, called to present M. Paul 
Reynaud, former Minister of Finance of 
France. 


12:20 p. m.—F. D. G. Osborne, Coun- 
selor of the British Embassy, called to 
present Lord Reading, of England. 


12:30 p. m.—The President presented 
to Mrs. Ray T. Baker, of Washington 
and Detroit, the President’s Cup for 
winning the 1932 regatta last month. 

12:45 p. m.—Governor Lawrence M. 
Judd, of Hawaii, called to say good-bye 
before leaving for Hawaii. 


9:30 p. m—The President made an 
address before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Constitution Hall. 


In introducing President Hoover to the 
; membership of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at its evening session on Oct. 12, Chief 
Justice Hughes stated that the office of 
President of the United States represents 
|the “energy of government” spoken of by 
|Chief Justice Marshall in the political 
|philosophy of George Washington. Chief 
Justice Marshall was quoted as stating, 
in reference to the First President, that 
“real liberty, he thought, was to be pre- 
served, only by preserving the authority of 
the laws, and maintaining the energy of 
govenrment.” The introductory remarks 


of Chief Justice Hughes follow in full 
text: 





Recalls Former Meetings 


| I welcome this opportunity to doff, for 
a moment, the robe of office, and reassume 
the altogether agreeable and relatively ir- 
responsible position of a former President 
of the American Bar Association. I have 
|a vivid and delightful memory of an old 
and intimate comradeship. Not content 
with our worshipful attendance at the 
meetings in favorite spots in our own 
| land, we journeyed together across the sea 
|to visit the shrine of the common law in 
|Great Britain, and later we joined our 
brethren in France recognizing, ‘despite 


surface and our people, in their endeavors 
to correct these wrongs, are tempted to 
extremes which may destroy rather than 
build. 

In the separation of responsibilities be- 
tween the Federal and State governments 
on matters outside of the economic field 
we have constantly to resist the well- 
meaning reformer who, witnessing the 


failure of local communities to discharge 
responsibilities of government, to extin- 
guish crime, and to set up agencies of gov- 
ernment free of corruption, to move apace 
with the thousand social and other ad- 


| distinctions in system and procedure, our 
|common professional aspirations. . In both 
|countries we enjoyed a_ hospitality so 
generous that it must ever be held by us 


| legislative bills, on the bench, and at the 
|many changes. Fundamentals, however,| bar. For this they have deserved the 
| he said remain the same. | gratitude of mankind. 

Legislators, Judge Stone explained, are| It is also appropriate that this special 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
issued in bearer form only, and in 
amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- not all versed in constitutional law and 


jin grateful remembrance as the highest 
manifestation of the fraternal spirit which 
binds together all those, of whatever na- 
tion, who are seeking to make secure and 


is the Supreme Court of the United vances which the country sorely needs, 
States. constantly advocates and agitates that the 


It is impregnable because its member- | powers of the Federal Government be ap- 
ship in successive generations down to! plied, that we may have a rigid uni- 


000, $100,600, $500,000, and $1,000,000 (ma-|represent political interests of varying 
turity value). | Cearncter. The results of legislation make 
It is urged that tenders be made on the | it more necessary in the future and more 


: : fundamental for the Supreme Court to de- 
printed forms and forwarded in the special | cide in defense of those fundamentals of 


envelopes which will be supplied by the liberty originating with the establishment 
Federal reserve banks or branches upon | Of the Republic. 

application therefor. | “The security of personal freedom to 

anne 1 h 1.000 | Pursue happiness,” Judge Stone said, is 

obi as ceuaenel “och, tender pot be | ihe “golden thread” that runs throughout 

. the w y i a 

in multiples of $1,000. The price dffered | e warp and web of the entire Govern 


‘ 1 |ment, adding that this is a part of the 
must be expressed on the basis of 100, with) philosophy underlying the Constitution 


not more than three decimal places, €. | and the machinery of Government set-up. 
99.125. Fractions must not be used. |The Supreme Court stands as the final 
Tenders will be accepted without cash | power for the preservation of the basic 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust yipnts of the Constitution, he pointed out. 
companies and from responsible and rec- | itn as Semen 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 5 3 , 
Tenders from others must be accompanied| Since “power is always liable to abuse 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 0 matter where placed,” inhibitions and 


recognition of the place of the Supreme 
Court in our Government should be given 
in this bicentennial year of commemora- 
tion of the birth of George Washington. 
The men on whom he leaned heavily in 
| the onerous task of erecting an effective 
government to replace the weak structure 
of the Confederation were chiefly men 
trained in the law. Hamilton, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Monroe— 
the list of Constitution builders is too long | 
to repeat. 

| They represented the genius of our peo- 
ple. They combined the knowledge of his- 
tory, the knowledge of human nature, and 
the knowledge of the mechanics of law 
and government necessary to devise a 
workable machinery to govern the com- 
plex relations of men in an orderly so- 
ciety. And that machinery has proved by 
succeeding generations to have had no 
less than divine inspiration. 


this moment has comprised the highest | 
| character of our land who preserving its 
| great traditions have armored it with the, 
{moral support of the people, and thus, 
without physical power or the need of it, | 
;is able to stand equal and alone against | 
|legislative encroachment upon the peo-| 
|ple’s rights or executive usurpation of 
them, and, more precious than either, | 
against private injustice and the enact-| 
ment of public laws in violation of the 
|fundamental protections of the Constitu- | 
| tion. | 
| These deviations from steadfast consti- 
| tutional limitations, which I have last | 
named, are of paramount significance in | 
these times of growth and change. The 
last 50 years have witnessed a progress in 
expansion of business and industry un- 
matched in any five centuries of previous 
history. 


amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
{less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 
Announcement of Prices 


Immediately after the closing hour for are only obstacles, he declared, and are) 


obstacles have been placed in the way of | 
excessive power subversive of liberty in| 


the American Government, he observed. 
It was made as hard as possible for the 
}majority to impose restrictions unwisely, 
|and these restrictions in the Constitution 


bound to destroy the effectiveness Of receipt of tenders on Oct. 17, 1932, all not absolute preventives. 


regulation. 


“A blind disregard of facts, by public | panks or branches thereof up to the clos- | Government said: “It is a Government of | 
ing hour will be opened and public an-| 


officials or the public generally, and a re- | 


tenders received at the Federal reserve 


| Judge Stone in commenting on the 


restrained majority rule.” 


fusal to abide by the facts will also con-| nouncement of the acceptable prices will|ever, that “restraints upon the majority 


tribute to the failure of regulation. Public | 
officials are entitled to know all the facts 
and they are entitled to the fullest dis- | 
closure of those facts by the utilities. For | 
public officers to decide these intricate | 
questions without knowing what the facts | 
are is contrary to the best traditions of an 
intelligent democracy and is a denial of 
one of the basic assumptions upon which 
regulation was established. 
Difference In Executives 

“Another attitude on the part of reg- 
ulatory officials which will help to wreck 
regulation is a refusal to distinguish be- | 
tween the able and public-spirited eA&ecu- | 
tives of utilities and those who are ineffi- 
cient, or who disregard the public welfare 
in the conduct of this public business. 
Public officials should be quick to com- 
mend and even defend the able and pub- 
lic-spirited among ‘the public utility exec- 
utives as they are to vigourously and cour- 
ageously condemn and, if need be, outlaw 
the other type of executive.” 

In addition to the factors on the side 
of public officials and the public generally, | 
the policies and attitudes of utility execu- 
tives are of at least equal importance in 
determining whether regulation will fall, 
Mr. Lilienthal said. | 

He pointed to the practice of a certain | 
type of executive of praising public reg- 
ulation whenever public ownership is se-| 
riously considered, but opposing additional | 
powers for a State commission when that | 
matter is under consideration. A policy | 
of refusing to cooperate with regulatory 
authority was cited as another means of | 
contributing to the failure of regulation. 


Further Appropriation Cut 
Is Considered in Virginia 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 12. 


Governor Pollard announced that he 
may be forced to the necessity of making 
another cut in appropriations for depart- 
ments and institutions as a result of in- 
creasing criminal costs. 

According to a report from J. H. Brad- 
ford, director of the budget, criminal 
charges for the quarter ended Sept. 30 
amounted to $301,256, an increase of $34,- 
016 over the costs for the corresponding 
period of last year. The budget this year, 
after taking into account fines for prohi- 
bition offenses, provides $1,150,000 for 
criminal expenses. Director Bradford es- 
timated that fhe bills will run close to 
$1,450,000. 


Christmas Savings Checks 
Are Ruled Subject to Tax 


iContinued from Page 1.] 
the transfer of funds to the beneficiary 
of an account which was opened in the 
name of one person as trustee for an- 
other is not subject to the tax. 

The tax does not attach to the with- 
drawal of money (1) from a savings ac- 
count where the item is reflected as an 
entry on a pass book held by the depositor, 
or (2) from a checking account, provided 
in either case the withdrawal is evidenced ! 
only by a receipt personally tendered to 
the bank by the depositor or by an officer 
of the depositor, if a corporation or as- 
sociation. 

Article 36 of Regulations 42, as amended 
by Treasury Decision 4344 (Bulletin XI- 
32, 35), provides that: 

“A check drawn by a cashier or other 
officer of a bank upon the bank of which 
he is such officer, is subject to the tax.” 

In view of this provision, checks issued 
by the bank in payment of Christmas sav- 
ings accounts or other similar club funds: 
are subject to the tax. 


| thereof. 


follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 
ably on the following morning. 


The Secretary of the Treasury expressly | #lone has final authority in this respect, | 


reserves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
less than the amount applied for, and 
his action in any such respect shall be 
final. Those submitting tenders will be 
advised of the acceptance or rejection 
Payment at the prices offered 
for Treasury bills allotted must be made 
at the Federal reserve banks in cash or 
other immediately available funds on Oct. 
19, 1932. 


Bills Tax Exempt 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 
to principal and interest, and any gain 
from the sale or other disposition thereof 
will also be exempt, from all taxation, 
except estate and inheritance taxes. No 
loss from the sale or other disposition of 
the Treasury bills shall be allowed as a 
deduction, or otherwise recognized, for the 
purposes of any tax now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States or any of its 
possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, and this notice prescribed 
the terms of the Treasury bills and gov- 
ern the conditions of their issue. Copies 
of the circular may be obtained from any 


| Federal Reserve Bank or branch thereof. 


Foreign Rule Is Planned 
In Provinces of Liberia 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are absolutely essential at all times.” The 
Supreme Court is the institution which 


he pointed out 

Lawyers, he asserted, have a duty to 
protect the great court. He cited its sta- 
bility, rules, decisions which protect the 
lowliest citizen, its iearned judges and im- 
partial hearing and weighing of all com- 
plaints in rendering decisions. Judge 
| Stone further explained that rights ate 
not rigid and crystallized put are relative. 
|The Supreme Court recognizes this and 
| has developed an “adaptable elasticity” 
| that fits every change and social condi- 
tion. 
| Is Last Resort 


he prophesied, will provoke criticism and 
denunciation, but it is the last resort for a 
final decision on matters affecting the 
fundamental! and basic rights of the in- 
dividual. “Safety can’t humanly be pos- 
sible without the function of the Great 
Court,” the Judge asserted. He described 
|it as the “most eminent court in the 
| world.” Its interpretations are liberal in 
respect to the liberty of the individual and 
broad in respect to the constitutionality 
of laws. 

Judge Stone, who spcke on “The Great 
Function of the Court,” recited the influ- 
ence of George Washington in building 
up the American system of courts whose | 
influence has been “potent and continu- 
ous.” He adverted to the Bicentennial 
Celebration of Washington’s birth and the 
laying of the corner stone of the Supreme 
Court Building. Pointing to the “dominat- 


He added, how- | 


Future decisions of the Supreme Court, ! 


Word of Admonition 
Sounded by Him 


Here I wish to interject a word of ad- 
monition. These men did not limit them- 
selves to the practice of their highly 
| technical profession, necessary as that 
practice aiways must be. Before they were 
great lawyers they were great 
Their interest ran beyond their briefs and 
their precedents. They 
share in the full life of the day. They 
felt keenly their responsibility for leader- 
ship. 

Their special gifts, their special train- 


| 


j ing, were, needed not only in the court 


| room but in the administration of public 
| affairs. The very ablest of them accepted 
this duty, and took their places in the 
Legislatures, the Congress, and the ad- 
ministration, conscious that their full 
| duty as lawyers required them to see that 
good laws must first be enacted if justice 
| were to be done when those laws arrived 
in the courts for execution. 

But their services as citizens did not 
‘begin and end in the Legislatures where 
laws are made. Back of Legislatures is 
tne life cf the people. It is in the con- 
sciences of the people that laws are first 
born. These great men therefore ac- 
cepted the duty of developing and guiding 
public thought itself. They were inde- 
fatigable letter writers, they spoke to the 
people from the platform and in the pub- 
lic halls. They debated the great public 
issues, contributing their knowledge and 
ideas and ideals to the formation of the 
public opinion. 

Since the press in those days was rela- 
tively feeble, it is hardly too much to say 
that the lawyers and the clergy chiefly 
molded the early thoughts of this Nation 
and gave us the institutions under which 


Survey of Trade Agencies 
Shows Gaing in Business 


Continued from Page 1.) 


through direct negotiations with Liberia.| ing influence of the court,” he stated that jons thus furnished indicates that some 


| This revised text is attached. 


there has been “inexcusable delay in 


degree of improvement in business has 


After studying the text with a view to| properly housing that great institution.”| peen felt throughout various sections of 


determining whether it met the American 
views with respect to a proper delegation 
of authority by Liberia, and after having 
ascertained that Liberia had: in fact ac- 
cepted it, the Department transmitted the 
“General Principles” to the Finance Cor- 


Reduction in Road Costs 
Outlined in New Jersey | 


the country, and has been noticeable in 
the smaller cities as well as in the large 
industrial centers. 

“While, of course, all communities did 
not report, and the changes have been 


citizens. 


took a hearty 


| The United States has been in the fore- 


| front of this progress. Inventions in| 
| transportation, communications, and fac- 
tory production have multiplied the con- 
veniences of life and have widened the 
fields of human intercourse immeasurably. 
Economic forces have spread business 
across State lines and have brought new 
strains upon our Federal system in its re- 
lationships with the State sovereignties. 


Laws Once Adequate 
Now Insufficient 


efficient the administration of justice. 

It is to cultivate that spirit of fraternity, 
with its essential standards of loyalty and 
service, that this association has been 
maintained. With us it is a community 


of interest and purpose that transcends 
ment of their people rather than that we |all locai or emktinn differences. How- 
should drive this Republic to a centraliza- | eyer we may disagree as to details of. 
tion which will mean the deadening of its | political policy, we are united in support 
great mainspring of progress, which 


formity of reform throughout the Nation. 
Yet even here it is better that we should 
witness some instances of failure of mini- 
pal and State governments to discharge 
responsibilities in protection and govern- 


of the fundamental principles of our in- 
is the discovery and experimentation and | stitutions as cmneteen the conception 
advancement by the local community. of an ordered liberty. This does not mean 

° ° yeahs . retrogression or stagnation. It necessarily 
Diversity Within Unity |means the constant effort to improve and 
Essence of Progress |to progress, for only by that effort can 

Diversity within unity is the essence of | coe = = yrernen J a amid 
government and progress in our country. | ST et ee 

ae : | Tribute To First President 

If we are to preserve the foundations of The association has come to this Cap- 
liberty in the community and the State, | itaj in this bicentennial year in fitting 
just as is true in the case of the indi-|recognition of the service of the First 
vidual, we must have room for self-crea- | President of the Republic. . He receives 
tion and self-development, for it is the |this acclaim not only because of his skill 


sum of these accomplishments which 
make the progress of the Nation. We must 
not believe that by guaranteeing the me- 
dium of perfection to all individuals, 
all communities, to all munici 
all States, throug 
centralization, we w 


palities and 


ill secure progress. 


h the deadening hand of 


jin military strategy which made_ inde- 
pendenc2 secure; not only because his 
|prestige and influence made possible 


to the establishment of our. constitutional 


|regime; but chiefly because he has en- 
|dowed us with permanent spiritual riches 
jin giving us the example of the ideal 


But I wish to revert to the theme which | public servant—in unselfishness, in fi- 
I have mentioned before, which is that|delity, in firmness in the discharge of 


| the advance in all these directions lies in| duty unaffected by praise or blame. In 
| the advance of public understanding. Fun- | Washington it may truly be said that the 
|damentally, our capacity to extinguish | word of the Constitution, in the definition 


Laws that once were adequate to control criminality and lawlessness lies in the of his exalted office, was made flesh and 
private operations affecting the public in- | ™0ral training and moral stature of our | dwelt among us. 


terest proved unequal to these new condi- 


people. 


Fundamental advancement in the | 


You may recall what Chief Justice Mar- 


|tions. Regulation and control were more | Control of great business and great enter-|shall said of Washington's political phi- 


than ever necessary. In the readjustment | Prise lies in the growth of the social in- | losophy. 
of Federal laws to State laws required by ‘tinct and social responsibility of the men 


this situation, the Supreme Court has 
played a part of incalculable practical | 
value. 


| independence, without 


costs of injury to our people and of ex- 
cessive disturbance of political equilibrim. | 

But for the success with which this 
transition to large Federal regulation over 
|interstate commerce was accomplished, | 
the development of our great system of 
economic production would have been de- 
| layed, individual rights would have been 
| trampled down, and our system of State | 
authorities within the Union of Federal 
Government could scarcely have survived, 
with all its values of local control of local 
issues. 

We have long recognized that certain 
functions in our economic life are affected 
with public interest, which requires that 
their activities shall be in some measure 
controlled by government, either State or 
Federal, in protection of the citizens. In 
that situation we have sought to find a) 
bridge between these controls and the | 
maintenance of that initiative and enter- 
prise which assures the conduct and ex- 
pansion and perfection of these functions. 

One of the great good fortunes of our 
form of government is that of the 48 
States we have 48 laboratories of social 
and economic experimentation. But, as I 
have said, many of these activities—par- 
ticularly those of banking and finance, of 
transportation, communications, and power 
—have expanded beyond State borders. It 


1 


has become necessary during these years = 


{to develop gradually increasing burden 


who direct these enterprises. 


In these basic processes of education and 
Without its prestige, without its moral training, of spiritual development, 

its wisdom and you as the organized lawyers and leaders 
power, these delicate alterations could not | Of your community have a first responsi- 
have been effected except at tremendous | bility in directing the multitude of agen- 


cies which can advance this, so fundamen- 
tal a program. 
Parallel with our experience of the last 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


He believed in a “balanced re- 
public.” “Real liberty, he thought, was to 
be preserved, only by preserving the au- 
thority of the laws, and maintaining the 
|energy of government.” The President of 
| the United States represents that energy. 

When the annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was last held in Washington, in 
the trying days of the Autumn of 1914, 
President Wilson honored the meeting 
with his presence. He spoke of himself 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Well Fitting Evening Shirts 


At the Opera, First-nights 


at the Theater, Banquets, and 


other Important Evening Functions there is a surprisingly large 
number of men in poorly fitting Evening Shirts. Thus, the 
smart effect of their otherwise correct attire is greatly impaired 
and also their pleasure is frequently spoiled after spending 
generously for an evening’s entertainment. 

Formal Attire should always refiect Impeccable Taste and 
Individual Becomingness. Styles in Shirts change just as in 
other Requisites and one cannot expect to be smartly dressed 
with shirts that are now passe. Evening Shirts require the 


utmost care both in designing 


and in expert fitting for which 


we are eminently renowned. Lower Prices are now in effect 


in our four Shops—New York, 


Sf. 


Chicago, London, Paris. 


. Subka & Company 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 12. [4 from uniform, of the 199 statements 


of Federal control. 


poration of America with the following 
endorsement: 

“In the opinion of the Department these 
general principles are susceptible of use 
as a basis for the further development of 
the Liberian problem through direct ne- 
gotiations between the Finance Corpora- 
tion and Liberia. In making the text 
available to you the Department accord- 
ingly endorses in this sense the general 
principles contained therein.” 


(The Department’s announcement 
regarding the internationalization of 
Liberia will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Oct. 14.) 


Red Cross to Distribute 
Cotton Clothing to Needy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
now is being made into dresses, shirts, 
underwear, etc., for women, children and 
men by volunteer seamstresses, in these | 
communities. 

James L. Fieser, acting chairman, in 
stating that the Red Cross here is pre- 
pared now to issue ready-made garments | 
to its chapters, said that fairly prompt | 


| delivery can be made, as the organization | 


has already contracted for purchases of 
5,746,000 garments of the following varie- 


| ties: Men's trousers; boys’ knickers; chil- | 


dren’s, boys’ and men’s overalls; men’s 
jumpers; knit underwear for infants, chil- 
dren, boys, women and men; and hosiery 
for children, women and men. 

The selection of the garments to be dis- 
tributed has been based on the question- 
naire replies from chapters and on the 
best available information from chapters 
and relief organizations as to garments 
needed. 


Reduction of the operating costs of the 
State Highway Department by $979,830 a 
year is outlined in a report forwarded by 
that division to Governor Moore. An ac- 
companying letter states that the propsed | 
saving is in addition to economies of more 
than $300,000 since the first of the year 
under a policy of retrenchment adopted 
at that time. 

Much of the decrease in expenditures, it 
was explained, will result from lay-offs, 
demotions and the staggering of em- 
plément. Other curtailments involve 
discontinuance of the making of surveys 
far in advance of construction, the cut- 
ting of travel and other allowances, along 
with special service expenditures, and the 
placing of the equipment and maintenance 
divisions on a five-day week. 


Progress on Boulder Dam 
Reported to the President | 


W. A. Bechte} of San Francisco, presi- | 
dent of the Six Companies, Inc., which 
is constructing the Boulder Canyon Dam, 
reported to President Hoover at the White 
House on Oct. 12 that “exceptional prog- 
ress” was being made with the work of 
building the dam. | 

“We hope,” he said afterwards, “to turn | 
the Colorado River within the next 45 days 
through the diversion channels on the | 
Arizona side of the river. By June, 1933, | 
we hope to be pouring concrete in the 
main dam.” 

Mr. Bechtel said that there were am-!| 
ple funds on hand for construction to 
carry on the work until the next fiscal 
year. 





'in Mid-summer, 44 indicate that business|On the other hand that we may prevent 


| Farm products 


tabulated, 140 indicate that current busi-| With growth and experience, these reg- 
ness activity is now somewhat better than |ulatory functions require constant revision: 


is substantially unchanged, and only 8 re-| wrongdoing and give justice and equality 
ports stated that activity was still on the of opportunity to our people, and on the 
downgrade. The balance of the replies,| other that we should not stifle these vital 
numbering 7, were too indefinite te class-| functions and services through the ex- 
ify. |tinction of that enterprise and iinitiative 

“In view of the important change of|which must dominate a growing organism. | 
public psyehology which became evident 
last Summer, it is interesting to note from 
the information received, how well this 
has been maintained. Only 4 replies note 
a change for the worse in public psy- 
chology, while 11 reported sentiment unim- 
proved. On the other hand, 134 reports 
indicated a definitely better psychology, 


Advocates Maintenancé 
Of State Responsibilities 


And here lieg also one of the most deli- 
cate relations of our Republic. We must 
maintain on the one hand a sense of re- 
| sponsibility in the States. It is the local 
and the balance of 50 made no direct | Communities that can best safeguard 
statement. Of this latter number, how-|their liberties. We must therefore im- 
ever, 37 reported that current business | Pose upon the States the maximum respon- 
activity was better.” sibility in these regulatory powers over | 
economic functions. 

It may be even necessary in the long} 
view of the Republic that the people of 
some States whose governments are negli- 
|gent of the interests of their own people 
Markets for Commodities should be inadequately protected rather | 
: than destroy the initiative and responsi- 
At Wholesale Decline bility of local communities and of all 
States and undermine the very founda- 
{Continued from Page 1.] {tions of local government. On the other |- 
weeks ended Sept. 10, 17, 24, and Oct. 1| hand, we must be courageous in providing 
and 8. (1926=100.0): | for peng yes regulatory powers 
when they run beyond the capacity of the 
$e comes «s+ se States to protect their citizens. 
61.5 In the ebb and flow of economic life our 
73.9 People in times of prosperity and ease nat- 
56%, urally tend to neglect the vigilance over 
71.3° their rights. Moreover wrong doing is ob- 
go.. Scured by apparent success in enterprise. 
70.5, Then insidious diseases and wrongdoings 
72.9 grow apace. But we have in the past seen | 
that in times of distress and difficulty | 
wrong doing and weakness comes to the 


(Statements from some of the larger 
cities and trade organizations will be 
printed in the issue of Oct. 14.) 
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such are the advan- 
tages of the St. Regis. Single 
rooms, $5 and $6; double, $8 


and $9. Suites from $12. 
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President Urges _|Federal and State Immunities 
Said to Curtail Tax Revenues 


Local Control of 
Trade Functions 


Tells Bar Association That 
Enterprises With Public 
Interest Should Not Be 
Under Federal Control 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
50 years of economic change and regula- 
tion, this Nation has encountered simi- 
lar new and equally troublesome develop- 
ments in the management of the prob- 
lem of crime. Crime is a more personal, a 
more individual thing, than economics. I 
“have often said that you can not over- 
take an economic law with a policeman. 
But the only thing that can overtake a 
‘criminal is a policeman. 
Task of Crime Suppression 

_ The facts of most crimes are localized; 
-they must be investigated at the scene; 
the pursuit of the criminal must be di- 
rected from the community whose peace 
has been broken; and the evidence for his 
trial can most effectively and most justly 
be presefiled to his neighbors and judges 
in that community. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that crime 
also has frequently become interstate, the 
suppression of crime is still most effec- 
tively accomplished locally, and funda- 
mentally must remain the responsibility 
of the State and local governments, and 
should not be shifted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In this field, likewise, you gentlemen of 
the legal profession have a most serious 
duty. The criminal law has become a 
complex and often tortuous thing, re- 
sponding to the growing complexity of 
modern life. But it is needlessly compli- 
cated. Your court procedures are too un- 
wieldy. 

One of the most disheartening difficul- 
ties of zealous officers of government is 
the law’s delays, during which evidence 
loses its value, witnesses die, and crim- 
inals are encouraged to believe that 
through its maze of technicalities justice 
can be neither swift nor sure. You have 
a duty to simplify these procedures, to 
shorten these processes, to make the ad- 
ministration of law a terror to evildoers 
by its promptness and certainty. 

There is another field of urgent reform 
in the fields of justice—that is, the laws, 
the technicalities, the procedure, the cost 
of civil actions, of management of es- 
tates, or bankruptcies, and of receiver- 
ships. These laws and procedures have 
failed to keep pace with all the growing 
complexities of economic and business life, 
,and they must be simplified that their 
costs and their economic wastes be re- 
duced. - 


Purging of the Unworthy Urged 

A corollary duty, one that will hasten 
this end, is that you shall purge your pro- 
fession of men unworthy of its trust. You 
occupy a position unlike that of other 
men, who may honorably pursue only their 
private gain. You are, besides that, quite 
specifically officers of government, sworn 
members of the courts in which you prac- 
tice, and bound by oath to see not only 
that justice is done but that the laws are 
enforced. 

Too many men have been allowed to 
take this oath and then be false to it. 
They use the complexities of law and pro- 
cedure, not to effect justice, but to defeat 
it. These men you must scourge from 
the temple which they profane. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association that you have volun- 
tarily accepted this duty, and are in con- 
stant process of cleansing the fountains 
of justice. But I urge a yet greater zeal 
in this undertaking, not only for the 
honor of your profession but for the wel- 
fare of the State. 

To you gentlemen, Mr. Chief Justice and 
your honored associates, I extend most 
hearty congratulations upon the happy oc- 
casion which has brought this gathering 
together tonight. The superb building 
which you will dedicate tomorrow will 
visualize to the eyes of the people the 
majesty of the law upon which our peace- 
ful Nation-is securely founded and whose 
rights and liberties the law protects. 

It will remind them of the debt of grati- 
tude they owe to the Supreme Court for 
the statesmanship with which it has 
guided the course of Constitutional inter- 
pretation through all the perils of rapid 
national evolution and growth, preserving 
the ancient principles and adapting their 
application to the changing needs of the 
times. 

This building will make more convenient 
your labors of carrying on this great tradi- 
tion with the high consecration which has 
earned for you collectively the admira- 
tion of the legal fraternity and the af- 
fection of the country. So long as our 
form of Government shall last, this build- 








4 


ing will stand as a shining monument to 
the character of a great people, who wisely 


put their trust in liberty under law and 


who guard the ordered preservation of 
their rights through an instrument of | 
Government whose final authority is the 


people’s own moral power. 





Constant Progress Urged 
For Bar by Chief Justice 


(Continued from Page 2.] 


as being “in part the embodiment of the 
Urging upon us the need of its im- 
provement, he spoke eloquently of the im- 
portance of giving heed to the moral judg- 
ments of mankind. Some of us who were 
present on that historic occasion remem- 
ber his stirring address and his concluding | 
“My hope is that, being stirred to 
the depths by the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the time in which we live, we | 
may recover from those depths something 
of a renewal of that vision of the law 
with which men may be supposed to have | 


law.” 


words: 


started out in the old days of the oracles 


who communed with intimations of di- | 


vinity.” 


Eighteen years have passed. The Great 
War, then begun in Europe and ended 
14 years ago, has given us a different world 
with problems undreamed of when Presi- 
But in the midst of 


dent Wilson spoke. 
the storm we still steer by the compass. 


ties not less. As American citizens, re 


gardless of party, as lawyers devoted to 
the institutions of our Goverriment, we 


welcome our Chief Magistrate, the em 


our fitting assurances of profound respect 


and deserved esteem. 





Levies 


on Governmental Agencies .Discussed 


By Assistant Attorney General 





Journal and Calendar 
Of the Supreme Court 


Oct.’ 12, 1932 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 


Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, | 


Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
iand, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 
Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Justice 
Cardozo. 

Paul E. Tuthill, of New York City; Morgan 
F. Jones, of Jacksonville, Fla.; Edward A. 
Donnelly, of Baltimore, Md.; Joseph J. Gravely, 


The immunity of Federal and State in-; losophy has almost equal dignity with the| of St. Louis, Mo.; H. Edmund Rodgers, of 


strumentalities has removed large sources 
of revenue from both the Federal and 
State Governments, Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist said in an address 
delivered Oct. 11, at the Conference of 
the National Association of Attorney Gen- 
eral. Mr. Youngquisi was discussing the 
interrelation of Federal and State Govern- 
; ments in matters of taxation. (A summary 
!of the address was printed in the issue of 
| Oct. 12.) 

The tendency has been during recent 
| years, toward broadening the subjects ad- 
missible to tax, Mr. Youngquist said, The 
rule under which Federal and State 
agencies are exempt should cut no deeper 
than its purpose, he declared, in a review 
of the decisions, extending from McCulloch 
v. Maryland to the Fox Films case. 
Assistant Attorney General Youngquist’s 
address follows in full text: 
We often hear, particularly these days, 
that there is no problem of Government 
equal in importance to that of taxation. 
Few things give citizens greater and more 
immediate concern than monetary exac- 
tions by Governments. It is a lasting con- 
cern, too. As one court recently put it, 
“The contest between the citizen and his 
Government over taxes will beyond ques- 
tion last as long as that other great 
Struggle with which it is often coupled.” 
(Note No. 1.) 


Difficulties Involved in 


| Framing Legislation 
But the problem of the taxpayer is only 

one side of the picture. On the other side 

are the problems of the Government offi- 

cials—State and Federal—charged with 

the interpretation and enforcement of the 

law. Writing in the Federalist (No. 35) 

Hamilton said: 

“There is no part of the administration | 
of Government that requires extensive in- 

formation and. a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of political economy, so 
much as the business of taxation.” 

The great secretary had in mind the 

difficulties incident to the framing of 

economically sound tax legisation. But the 

problem does not end with placing a tax 

law on the books. Most of us here prob- 

ably feel that is when the problems really 
arise. Men’s minds divide on matters of 
constitutionality, interpretation and ap- 
Plication. In the course of time many 
principles are established: But for every 
problem settled a new one seems to arise. 
Some questions, however old, constantly 
recur in new forms. They live through a 
generation of lawyers and judges, and re- 
|main to challenge the thought of other 
generations. To such a question I invite 
your consideration today. In its discus- 
sion I am presenting my own views and 
not necessarily those of the Department of 
Justice. 


Problem Is Inherent 


In Federal System 

The problem is inherent in the system of 
Government set up by our Federal Con- 
stitution and consists of drawing the line 
beyond which neither the United States 
nor a State may interfere with or re- 


~ 





Strain the activities or functions of the 
other. 

While these limitations are implied, they 
are none the less fundamental. The rule 
that what the Constitution asserts by im- 
plication is as much a part of it as are 
its expressed provisions is a familiar one; 
but we usually associate it with a grant of 
power, not with a limitation upon a power. 
Implied prohibitions are much less com- 
mon than are implied grants of power; 
and this one seems unique in that its 
source is not found in the words of the 
Constitution but in the principles upon 
which it rests. 

But the implications of the Constitution, 
whether negative or positive, are directed 
to the same end—the preservation and ef- 
fective operation of the dual system of 
| Government which the Constitution pro- 
| vided. 

| Questions of interference arise in many 
ways. Most often they arise in connec- 
tion with the exercise by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by a State of its taxing power. 
These are of peculiar interest to you and 
to me, and we may, I think, discuss them 
with profit. 


Constitution itself. Strengthened by rep- 
etition and hallowed by tradition, no one 
seemed to have-the temerity to question 
the truth of what Marshall said until over 
100 years later when, with characteristic 
directness, Mr. Justice Holmes, in dis- 
senting from the decision in Panhandle 
Oil Co. v. Knox, 277 U. S. 218, said (p. 223) 
that “the power to tax is not the power to 
destroy while this court sits.” 


From this premise Marsnaii argued, with 
undeniable logic, that the power to destroy 
may render useless the power to create; 
and that as a consequence, though the) 
power to tax is itself an incident of sover- 
eignty, and is therefore a right in which 
supremacy inheres, it nevertheless may not | 
be carried to a point where, by raising 
hindrances and impediments, it en-| 
croaches upon the effective exercise of a| 
power of another government, which power | 
by the Constiution is itself supreme. That, | 
he concluded, would be to subject the 
supremacy or sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment exercising the power to the one im- 
posing the tax. 

McCulloch v. Maryland involved the 
right of a State to tax as against the 
Nation. Oddly enough, 50 years elapased | 
before the right of the Nation to impose! 
a tax as against a State came before the | 
court. The Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113,| 
was argued during the December 1870| 
term. It was there held that the United) 
States could not validly tax the salary 
attached to a State office, the converse of 
which had been established in Dobbins v.! 
Commissioners of Erie County, 16 Pet. 435. 

The basis of the decision was that what 
is true of the Federal Government is true 
of the States. “The former,” the court 
said (p. 124), “in its appropriate sphere is 
supreme; but the States within the limits 
of their powers not granted, or in the 
Tenth Amendment, ‘reserved,’ are as in- 
dependent of the general Government as 
that government within its sphere is in- 
dependent of the States.” 


Right to Use Tax Power 


Against Each Other Denied 


And so there is imbedded in our funda- | 
mental law the doctrine that, though the| 
right of taxation is itself an incident of 
sovereignty, neither nation nor State may 
use it to impede the exertion by the other 
of a power which itself is supreme. Such 
a power, because indispensable to the) 
preservation of the government to which it| 
belongs, is called a governmental power.| 
Using this term the Supreme Court re- 
cently, in Indian Motocycle Co. v. United 
States, 283 U. S. 370, repeated the rule} 
in these words (pp. 575-576): j 

“It is an established principle of our} 
constitutional system of dual government 
that the instrumentalities, means and op- 
erations whereby the United States exer- 
cises its governmental powers are exempt 
from taxation by the States, and that the | 
instrumentalities, means and operations! 
whereby the States exert the govern- 
mental powers belonging to them are 
equally exempt from taxation by the 
United States. This principle is implied 
from the independence of the~ national 
and State governmets within their .re- 
spective spheres and from the provisions 
of the Constitution which look to the 
maintenance of the dual system.” 

In neither McCulloch v. Maryland nor 
Collector v. Day was the tax involved de- 
clared invalid because of its size or its 
burden. It was invalid solely because it 
was a tax. In the former, counsel argued 
that the tax in question was not a heavy 
one, and that the Constitution gave the| 
State the right to impose it in the confi- 
dence that the power would not be abused. 
But the court answered that the question 
was not one of confidence, and said further 
(p. 430) that— 

“The attempt to use it [the power of 
taxation] on the means employed by the 
government of the union, in pursuance of 
the Constitution, is itself an abuse. * * *”| 

Speaking of that case the Supreme 
Court said in Johnson v. Maryland, 254 
U. S. 51, 55-56: 

“The decision in that case was not 
upon any consideration of degree but upon 
the entire absence of power on the part 
of the States to touch, in that way at least, 











The extent of the right of one sovereign 
to lay a tax upon an activity or instru- 
mentality of the other is, as I have in- 
dicated, an old problem. The Supreme 
Court of the United States first dealt with 
it in 1819 in the famous case of McCul- 
loch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, when it 
| held that the State of Maryland could not 
validly impose a tax upon the operations 
| of the Bank of the United States. 

But 
their decision was, the judges who sat 
upon that bench, were they with us to- 
day, would find it hard to believe how 
little of finality was contained in their 
judgment and how often it has proved 
necessary to come back to their successors 
for further explanation, application, re- 
finement, or illustration of the principle 
they then announced. 

In those times fhe fletd or government 
was comparatively narrow and its func- 
tions few. But with the growth in popu- 
lation and in industrial and agricultural 
activity it was inevitable that both State 
and National governments should add to 
their functions. 

With added responsibilities have come 
|greater financial needs, and with each 
new governmental endeavor has come the 
inevitable corollary of increased revenue. 
The answer has been a broader field of 
taxation, the income tax, both State and 
National, new excise taxes, and, to some 
} extent, estate and gift taxes. 

With each extension of the field it has 
become increasingly necessary to deter- 
mine just how far the one may validly go 
without impinging upon the other; and 
in recent years the Supreme Court has 
been called upon to decide the extent and 
application of the implied constitutional 
limitation more often than in any other 
period of our history. 

It might be said that with respect to 
this question your interests, as represent- 
atives of the States, and mine, as 4 repre- 
sentative of the Federal Government, are 
in conflict. Yet they are not entirely so. 


reach by taxation because of interference 


is one of mutual interest. 
Whatever of application or refinement 
| the doctrine of immunity of one sovereign 





Ladies and gentlemen, the President of | destroy.” 


the United States. 





important and determinative as} 


Each sovereign is subject to the limitation. 


When Mr. Taft, as president of this as-| Generally speaking, what a State may not) 


sociation, introduced President Wilson on| 
the occasion to which I have referred, he 
attested our high respect for his office and 
personal confidence in his ability and pur-| 
pose. We extend the same greeting to 
his successor, burdened with responsibili- 


from taxation by the other may since have 
had in other cases upon different facts, 
the principle laid down in McCulloch v. 
~|Maryland remains the touchstone by which 
bodiment of the law, and we tender to him| such a tax must stand or fall. Marshall 
| there wrote (p. 431) that famous phrase—| 
|“the power to tax involves the power to son, 269 U. S 


This expression of governmental phi- | 


the instrumentalities of the United States 
* * *; and that is the law today.” 


Rule Firmly Established 


| Against Such Taxes 


So the rule is firmly established that, 
regardless of size or economic effect, 
neither the United States nor a State may 


other of a power governmental or sovereign 
in nature, or upon an _ instrumentality 
chosen for the execution of such a power, 
or upon a right or privilege granted in ex- 
ercising it. 
| that property is of no value apart from 
|its use, it is held that the product of that 
| which is itself exempt is likewise entitled 
to freedom from tax. ((Note No. 2.) 

This principle of absolute freedom of 
governmetal furfttions from tax has been 
applied often. It has been held, on the 
one hand, that the United States may 
not tax dram shop licenses and bonds re- 
quired in the exercise of a State’s police 
|power (Note No. 3); or income from 
municipal bonds (Note No. 4); or a State’s 
purchase of goods for use in its police 
service (Note No. 5); or a salary attached 








|to a State office (Note No, 6). On the 
| Note No, 1—Clapp v. Heiner, 51 F. (2d) 224, 
| (Cc. C. A. 3) 


| Note No. 3,—Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., 157 U. S. 429, 579-582, 158 U. S. 601, 
| 637; Gillespié v. Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 501, 506; 


Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 523; | 
| Northwestern Ins. Co. v. Wisconsin, 275 U, S./ 


136, 140. 
‘oon waa 3.—Ambrosini v. United States, 187 


| Note No. 4.—Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & 


impose a tax upon the exertion by the) 


And since it is recognized) 


Wilmington, N. C.; Clarence R. Innis and 
William M. Allen, of Seattle, Wash.; John 
Kirkland Clark and Truman Sunderland Saf- 
ford, of New York City; George Thornburg, 
of St. Clairsville, Ohio; Grace Elmore Gibson, 
of Tulsa, Okla.; Milton William Baer, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; . Andrew Bell, of Lake 
Charles, La.; Lilian M. B. Rodgers, of Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Rolla N. Carter, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Henry S. Boynton, of Washington, 
D. C.; Frank Driscoll and William Harvey 
Marshall, of Baltimore, Md.; Mary Chase 
Clark and Clarice Margoles Baright, of New 
York City; Dora Jungman, of Yonkers, N. Y.; 
John C. Kelley and Harry Reynolds Hewitt, of 
Honolulu, T. H.; Herbert Emerson Munro and 
Ralph William Liddy, of Detroit, Mich.; Claud 
C. Westerfeld, of Dallas, Tex.; John E. Coates 
Jr., of Little Rock, Ark.; Harry L. Fogg, of El 
Reno, Okla.; William P. McGinnis, of Tulsa, 


| Okla.; Raphael Tourover, of Washington, D. 


C.; Lincoln L. Kellogg, of Asheville, N. C.; 
Joseph Fischer, of Yonkers, N. Y.; Eustace W. 
Tomlinson, of New York City; and Leo Brewer, 
of San Antonio, Tex., were admitted to prac- 
tice. 

No. 424. Walker Wood, Secretary of State 
of the State of Mississippi, et al., appellants, 
v. Stewart C. Broom. Leave granted to file 
brief of the Commonwealth of Virginia, as 
amicus curiae, on motion of Mr. Edwin H 
Gibson in that behalf. 

No. 1. The Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany et al., appellants, v. The United States 
of America et al. Reargument continued by 
Mr. Charles M. Spence, for the appellants, 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company et al.; by 
Mr. Luther M. Walter for appellants, New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al.; by Mr. 
Wylie M. Barrow for appellant, The State of 
Louisiana; by Mr. John St. Paul Jr., for 
appellant, Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans; by Mr. Daniel W. Knowl- 
ton, for appellees, The United States and 
Interstate Commerce Commission; by Mr. R. S. 
Outlaw, for appellees, Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
R. R. Co. et al., and by Mr. R. C. Fulbright, 
for appellees, Galveston Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. 

Adjourned until Oct. 13, when the day call 
will be: Nos. 1, 424, 3, 21, 4, 5, 6, (and 7), 9, 10, 
and 13. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Oct. 12, 1932 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judge Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, 
and Irvine L. Lenrooit. 
Harry A. Burgess, New York City, was 
admitted to practice. 


Customs 

No. 3546. Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. v. 
United States. Sugar sirup. Argued by Mr. 
Robert M. Hitch for appellant, by Mr. Charles 
D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 
the appellee, by Mr. James L. Gerry, amicus 
curiae, by Judge Marion DeVries, amicus cu- 
riae, and by Judge Archibald B. Lovett for 
appellant. 


nai Kosher Sausage Factory). Reappraise- 
ment. Koshered pickled beef. Argued by Mr. 
Ralph Folks for appellant, and by Mr. James 
R. Ryan for appellee. 


other hand, it has been held that a State 
may not tax operations of the United 
States Bank (Note No. 7); bonds of the 
Federal Government or of a municipality 
in Federal territory; (Note No. 8) a sal- 
ary attached to a Federal office; (Note No. 
9); Indian lands (Note No. 10); a Federal 
franchise (Note No. 11); a national bank 
(Note No. 12); a lease of Indian lands 
(Note No. 13); the operation of a post 
truck by a Federal employe (Note No. 14); 
a mortgage held by a Federal land bank 
(Note No. 15); property held for and de- 
voted exclusively to production of war 
materials (Note No. 16); a patent (Note 
No. 17); or Federal télégraphic correspond- 
ence (Note No. 18.) 

Of course it must be understood that a 
sovereign may surrender an exemption in 
favor of itself or its instrumentalities. 
This has been done in some instances; as, 
for example, by the United States in re- 
provided in section 5219 of the Federal Re- 
spect of national banks to the extent 
vised Statutes. (Note No. 19.) 

But the problem of immunity is not 
confined to one sovereign’s laying a tax 
upon what is interpreted as the exercise 
of sovereign powers of another. It arises 
often in connection with taxes which, 
while not laid upon such powers, never- 
theless by their effect reach them. Solu- 
tion is then less simple. 


Line of Exemption 
Not Easily Drawn 


The line between taxability and ex- 
emption is not always easily drawn. It 
is obvious, of course, that a tax laid by 
a State or the Nation, though hampering 
only indirectly the sovereigniy of the 


supremacy as a direct tax. 
to every incident of a tax adversely af- 
fecting sovereignty, no matter how mi- 
nutely. 

The taxing powers of the local and na- 


must live. 


cripple if not entirely 
other’s source of revenue. 


v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 522-523: 


rule. 


said further (p. 523) that— 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





| Trust Co., 157 U. S: 429, 158 U. S. 601. 
| States, 283 U. 8. 570. 
Note No. 6.—The Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 


113. 

Note No, 7.—McCulloch 
| Wheat. 316. 
| Note No. 8.—Weston v. Charleston, 2 Pet. 
| 449; Farmers’ Bank v. Minnesota, 232 U. S. 516. 
| Note No. 9.—Dobbins v. The Commissioner 
| of Erie County, 16 Pet. 435. 
| Note No. 10.4%-United States v. Reichert, 
188 U. S. 432. 
| Note No. 11.—California v. Pacific Railroad 
|Co., 127 U. S. 1. 


v. 


Note 
| Owensboro, 173 U. S. 664. 


Note No. 13.—Choctaw & Gulf R. R. Vv. 


with the sovereignty of the National Gov- | Harrison, 235 U. S. 292; Indian Oil Co. v. Okla- | 
ernment, the latter may not tax if the | homa, 
situations are reversed. So the problem /y' 5 


240 U. S. 522; Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 
& Jaybird Mining Co. v. Weir, 271 


|_ ‘Note No, 14.—Johnson v. Maryland, 254 U. 


|S. 51. 
| Note No. 15.—Federal Land Bank v. Cros- 
4 


}land, 261 U. S. 374. 


ote No. 5.—Indian Motocycle Co. v. United | 


Maryland, 4) 


No. 12,—Owensboro National Bank v. | 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Validity of statut 
advance of judicial determination and 
| judicial powers to county board— 


*| Japan of the Kwantung Leased Territory which 


l x i tes v. V. W. Davis (Si- 
ao cee, ee Ree 5. Y. We Sere | try and agriculture. Japan also obtained rights | 


other, may in fact be as subversive of 
Such a tax is 
invalid. But it is equally clear that the 
courts will not give determinative weight 


tional governments are concurrent. Both 
If practical corisiderations were 


Japanese Interest in Manchuria 
Before Recent Outbreak Outlined 


Report of Special League Commission Deals 


With Relations of 


Manchurian issues between Japan 
and China before Sept. 18, 1931, are 
reviewed in the report of a special 
commision of The League of Nations 
which investigated the entire Man- 
| churian situation. (Publication of the 
report was begun in the issue of Oct. 
5 and continued in subsequent issues.) 
The report proceeds as follows: 


CHAPTER III 


Manchurian issues between Japan 
China (before Sept. 18, 1931). 


1. Japan’s interest in China. 

| During the quarter of a century before 
| September, 1931, the ties which bound Man- 
churia to the rest of China were growing 
stronger and at the same time the interests 
of Japan in Manchuria were increasing. Man- 
churia was admittedly a part of China, but 
it was a part in which Japan had acquired 
or claimed such exceptional rights, so re- 
stricting the exercise of China's sovereign 
rights, that a conflict between the two coun- 
| tries was a natural result. 


By the Treaty of Peking of December, 1905, 
}China gave her consent to the transfer to 


was formerly leased to Russia, and of the 
southern branch of the Russian-controlled 
|Chinese Eastern Railway as far north as 
Changchun. In an additional agreement 
{China granted to Japan a concession to im- 
|prove the military railway line between 
Antung and Mukden, and to operate it for 
}15 years. 
| In August, 1906, the South Manchuria Rail- 
| Way Company was organized by imperial de- 
cree to take over and administer the former | 
Russian railway, as well as the Antung-Muk- 
|den Railway. The Japanese Government ac- 
|quired control of the company by taking 
{half of the shares in exchange for the rail-| 
|way, its properties, and the valuable coal 
|mines at Fushun and Yentai. The company 
{was entrusted, in the railway area, with the 
tfunctions of administration, and was al-| 
lowed to levy taxes; it was also authorized | 
to engage in mining, electrical enterprises, 
warehousing, and many other branches of | 
business. | 
In 1910 Japan annexed Korea. This annexa- 
!tion indirectly increased Japanese rights in! 
| Manchuria, since Korean settlers became Jap- 
|anese subjects over whom Japanese Officials | 
exercised jurisdiction. | 


+++ | 
| The Treaty and Notes of 1915. 


In 1915, as a result of the group of ex-/| 
ceptional demands made by the Japanese! 
and generally known as the “Twenty-one De- | 
mands,” Japan and China signed a treaty and | 
exchanged notes on May 25, regarding South | 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. By, 
these agreements the lease of the Kwantung | 
Territory, including Port Arthur and Dalny | 
(now Dairen), which was originally for a pe- 
riod of 25 years and the concessions for the 
South Manchuria and the Antung-Mukden 
Railways, were all extended to 99 years. 


Furthermore, Japanese subjects in South 
Manchuria acquired the right to travel and 
reside, to engage in business of any kind, 
and to lease land necessary for trade, indus- 








of priority for railway and certain other loans 


golia, and preferential rights regarding the 
appointment of advisers in South Manchuria. 
At the Washington Conference, 1921-1922, how- 
;ever, Japan relinquished her rights regard- 
ing. the loans and the advisers. 

These treaties and other agreements gave 
to Japan an important and unusual position 
in Manchuria. She governed the leased ter- 
ritofy with practically full rights of sov- 
ereignty. Through the South Manchuria 
Railway she administered the railway areas, 
including several towns and large sections of 
such populous cities as Mukden and Chang- 
chun; and in these areas she controlled the 
police, taxation. education and public utilities. 
She maintained armed forces in many parts 
of the country: The Kwantung Army in the 
Leased Territory, railway guards in the rail- 
Way areas, and consular police throughout 
the various districts. 

This summary of the long list of Japan's 


tional character of the political, economic and 
legal relations created between that country 
and China in Manchuria. There is probably 
nowhere in the world an exact parallel to this 
situation, no example of a country enjoying 
in the territory of a neighboring State such 
soma economic and administrative privi- 
eges. 

A situation of this kind could possibly be 


plications and disputes if it were freely de- 
sired or accepted on both sides, and if it were 
the sign and embodiment of a well-considered 
policy of close collaboration in the economic 
and_in the political sphere. But in the ab- 
sence of those conditions it could only lead 
to friction in a, - 


II. Conflict between the fundamental in- 
terests of Japan and China in Manchuria. 
Chinese attitude towards Manchuria. 

The Chinese people regard Manchuria as an 
integral part of China, and deeply resent any 
attempt to separate it from the rest of their 
country. Hitherto these three eastern prov- 
inces have always been considered both by 
China and by foreign powers as a part of 
China, and the de juro authority of the 
Chinese Government there has been unques- 
tioned. This is evidenced in many Sino-Jap- 
anese treaties and agreements, as well as in 
cther international conventions, and has been 
reiterated in numerous statements issued 
Officially by foreign offices, including that of 
Japan. 

The Chinese regard Manchuria as_ their 
“first line of defense.” As Chinese territory it 
is looked upon as a sort of buffer againsi the 
adjoining territories of Japan and Russia, a 
region which constitutes an outpost against 
the penctration of Japanese and Russia in- 
fluences from these regions into the other 
parts of China. 


The facility with which China, south of the 
Great Wall, including the city of Peiping, can 
be invaded from Manchuria has ben demon- 
strated to the Chinese from historical expe- 
rience. This fear of foreign invasion from 








| Fundamental, therefore, among the interests 


in South Manchuria and Easten Inner Mon-| 


rights in Manchuria shows clearly the excep- | 


maintained without leading to incessant com-/| 


China and Japan 


Japanese interests in Manchuria: Sentiment 
resulting from the Russo-Japanese War. 
Japanese interests in Manchuria differ both 

in character and degree from those of any 

other foreign country. Deep in the mind of 
every Japanese is the memory of their coun- 

try’s great struggle with Russia in 1904-5, 

fought on the plains of Manchuria, at Muk- 

den and Liaoyang, along the line of the South! 

Manchuria Railway, at the Yalu\River, and 

in the Liaotung Peninsula. 

To the Japanese the war with Russia will 
ever be remembered as a life and death 
struggle fought in self-defense against the 
menace of Russian encroachments. The fact 
that 100,000 Japanese soldiers died in this 
war, and that 2,000,000,000 gold yen were ex- 
pended, has created in Japanese minds a 
determination that these sacrifices shall not 
have been made in vain. 

Japanese interest in Manchuria, however, 
began 10 years before that war. The war with 
China, in 1894-5, principally over Korea, was 
largely fought at Port Arthur and on the 
plains of Manchuria; and the treaty of peace 
signed at Shimonoseki, ceded to Japan in full 
sovereignty the Liaotung Peninsula. To the 
Japanese, the fact that Russia, France and 
Germany forced them to renounce this cession 
does not affect their conviction that Japan 
obtained this part of Manchuria as the re- 
sult of a successful war, and thereby acquired 
@ moral right to it which still exists. | 

Manchuria has been frequently referred to 
as the “life line’ of Japan. Manchuria ad- 
joins Korea, now Japanese territory. The 
vision of a China, unified, strong and hostile, 
a@ nation of 400,000,000, dominant in Man- 
churia and in Eastern Asia, is gisturbing to 
many Japanese. But to the gréater number, | 
when they speak of menace to their national 
existence and of the necessity of self-defense, 
they have in mind Russia rather than China. | 





of Japan in Manchuria is the strategic im- 
portance of this territory. 

There are those in Japan who think that | 
she should entrench herself firmly in Man-| 
churia against the possibility of attack from) 
the U. S. S. R. They have an ever-present | 
anxiety lest Korean malcontents in league | 
with Russian communists in the near-by 
maritime province might in future invite, or 
cooperate with, some new military advance 
from the north. They regard Manchuria as| 
a buffer region against both the U. S. S. R./ 
and the rest of China. | 

Especially in the minds of Japanese mili- | 
tary men, the right claimed, under agreements | 
with Russia and China, to station a few} 
thousand railway guards along the South| 
Manchuria Railway is small recompense for | 
the enormous sacrifices of their country in|! 
the Russo-Japanese War, and a meager secur- | 
ity against the possibility of attack from that 
direction. | 

| 
| 
| 


++ + 
Japan's “Special Position” in Manchuria. 
Patriotic sentiment, the paramount need) 
of military defense, and the exceptional treaty | 
|rights, all combine to create the claim to a! 
“special position” in Manchuria. The Japanese | 
; conception of this special position is not lim-| 


| ited to what is legally defined in treaties and | 


agreements either with China or with other 
States. | 


Feeliags and historical association, which | 
sre the heritage of the Russo-Japanese War, 
and pride in the achievements of Japanese 
|enterprise in Manchuria for the last quarter- 
century, are an indefinable but real part of 
|the Japanese claim to a “special position.” 
{It is only natural, therefore, that the Jap-| 


fanese use of this expression in diplomatic lan- 


}guage should be obscure, and that other | 


|states should have found it difficult, if not 
| imposible, to recognize it by international in- | 
struments. | 
| _ The Japanese Government, since the Russo- | 
| Japanese War, has at various times sought to | 
| obtain from Russia, France, Great Britain and | 
the United States recogniation of their coun- 
try’s “special position,” “special influence and 
interests,” or “a paramount interest” in Man- 
churia. 

These efforts have only met with partial 
| success, and where recognition of such claims 
|has been accorded, in more or less definite 
; terms, the international agreements or un- 
| derstandings containing them have 
| Samppenrets with the passage of time, either 
by formal abrogation or otherwise, as, for ex- 
ample, the Russo-Japanese secret conventions 
of 1907, 1910, 1912 and 1916, made with the 
former Tsarist Government of Russia; the 
Anglo-Japanese conventions of alliance, guar- 
antee and declaration of policies; and the 
| Lansing-Ishii exchange of notes in 1917. 


The signatories of the Nine Power Treaty 
of the Washington Conference of Feb. 6, 1922*, 
by agreeing ‘“‘to respect the sovereignity, the 
|independence, and the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity’ of China, to maintain 
“equality of opportunity in China for the 
trade and industry of all nations,” 
fraining from taking advantage of conditions 
in China, “in order to seek special rights or 
privileges” there, and by providing “the full- 
est and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself 
an effective and stable government,” chal- 
|}lenged to a large extent the claims of any 
signatory state to a “special position,” or to 
“special rights and interests” in any part of 
China, including Manchuria. 

But the provisions of the Nine Power Treaty 
and the abandonment, by abrogation or 
| otherwise, of such agreements as those men- 
| tioned above, have led to no change in the 
|attitude of the Japanese. 
|doubtless well expresses the general view of 
| his countrymen in his recent memoirs (Gaiko 
| Yoruku), when he said: 
| “Even if the Lansing-Ishii agreement is 
| abolished, Japan's special interests unshakenly 
}exist there. The special interests which Japan 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| possesses in China neither were created by an | 


| international agreement, nor can they become 
| the objects of abolition.” 


+ + 
|Japan’s claims to a “special position” in 
j¢ Manchuria in conflict with China’s sov- 
| ereign rights and policies. 
This Japanese claim with respect to Man- 
;churia conflicts with the sovereign rights of 


|China, and is irreconcilable with the aspira-| 


tions of the National Government which seeks 
to curtail existing exceptional rights and 
| privileges of foreign States throughout China, 
{and to prevent their further extension in the 
|future. The development of this conflict will 


largely | 


by re-| 


Viscount Ishii | 


not given effect, one sovereign, by extend- 
ing the scope of ifs activities, might, as 
pointed out in Soltth Carolina v. United | 
States, 199 U. S. 487, 454-455, seriously | 
obliterate the| 
So, as stated | 
by Mr. Justice Stone in Metcalf & Eddy 


“* * * it is apparent that not every per- 
son who uses his property or derives a 
profit in his dealings with the Govern- 
ment, may clothe himself with immunity 
from taxation on the theory that either 
he or his property is an instrumentality 
of government within the meaning of the 


years by the development of railway com- | tive policies pursued by Japan and China in 
munication, and has ben intensified during Manchuria. 
the events of the past year. | Until the events of September, 1931, the 
Manchuria is also regarded by the Chinese | Various Japanese Cabinets, since 1905, ap- 
as important to them for economic reasons. | peared to have the same general aims in 
For decades they have called it the “granary | Manchuria but they differed as to the policies 
of China,” and more recently have regarded | best suited to achieve those aims. They also 
it as a region which furnishes seasonal em-| differed somewhat es to the extent of the 
ployment to Chinese farmers and laborers | responsibility which Japan should assume for 
from neighboring Chinese provinces. | the maintenance of peace and order. 
Whether China as a whole can be said to The general aims for which they worked in 
be overpopulated may be open to question, 
but that certain regions and provinces, as, 
for example, Shantung, are now peopled in 
such numbers as to require emigration is gen- 
erally accepted by the most competent au- 
thorities on this subject. The Chinese, there- 
fore, regard Manchuria as a frontier region, | 
capable of affording relief for the present and | 
future population problems of other parts of | 


|Japan’s vested interests, to foster the ex- 
| pansion of Japanese enterprise, and to obtain 


the northeast has been increased in recent! be clear from a consideration of the respec- | 


' 
|Manchuria were to maintain and develop | 





Federal Rulings 
Handed Down on 
-Tax Applications 
List of Decisions Dealing 
With Petitions Filed by 


Taxpayers Announced by 
Board of Tax Appeals 








W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company, 
Brown Realty Company, Brown Brothers 
Land & Lumber Company. Docket Nos. 
39970, 39971. 

Various expenditures incident to in- 
corporation, a bond issue, and erection 
of a hotel held not. deductible in full 
in the year made. 

Other expenditures made to hasten 
the erection of the new building held 
not deductible in full from income of 
the period prior to the estimated date 
for completion of the building without 
such expenditures. 


Mrs. Grant Smith. Dockcet Nos. 43300, 


43305 and 43306; W. E. Hauser. Docket 
Nos. 43301 and 43302. 
1, Corporation—Dissolution. Where 


a corporation was dissolved and under 
the laws of the State of Washington 
its assets were turned over to trus- 
tees in dissolution for liquidation and 
distribution, held, this does not con- 
stitute a distribution to or a receipt 
of assets by the stockholders. Wells 
Fargo Bank v. Blair, 26 Fed. (2d) 532, 
followed. 

2. Idem—Where the trustees in 
dissolution conveyed the individual as- 
sets to a national bank with trust 
powers, in trust for the purposes of 
liquidation and ultimate distribution 
to the stockholde1.., the transfer of the 
assets to the truscee was not a dis- 
tribution to the stockholders. Taylor 
Oil and Gas Co. v. Commissioner, 15 
B. T. A. 609, affirmed 47 Fed. (2d) 108, 
followed. 

3. Taxable Period. Dissolved Corpo- 
rations in Hands of Trustees for Liqui- 
dation. Trustees in liquidation should 
prepare and file a corporate returh of 
annual net income for the entire year, 
including therein the gross income re- 
ceived by the corporation prior to the 
time of the trustees’ appointment and 
also the gross income received under 
the supervision of the liquidating 
trustees. 

The action of the Commissioner in 
computing a deficiency for the period 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 12, 1925, (date the cor- 
poration was dissolved and its affairs 
were put into the hands of liquidating 
trustees) was error, liquidation of the 
corporation's affairs not having been 
completed on Jan. 12, 1925. 

The Hub, Inc. Docket Nos. 46298, 46991, 
54276. 


Payments made by petitioner during 
the taxable years on its subscription 
to stock of a nonprofit corporation, 
organized for the purpose of increas- 
ing the retail sales of local merchants, 
including petitioner, through indus- 
trial development of the contiguous 
trade territory, held deductible from 
gross income as business expense. 


Mabel A. Ashjforth, H. Adams Ashforth, 
| Albert B. Ashforth Jr., and George T. 
| Ashforth, Executors, Estate of Albert B. 
Ashforth, Deceased. Docket Nos. #7190, 
48009, 49354. 

Where the grantor of a trust re- 
served the power ‘to revoke the trust 
and revest in himself title to the trust 
property upon giving notice of his in- 
tention to the trustees within the first 
15 days in December in the year pre- 
ceding the contemplated revocation, 
held, such notice not shaving been 
given, the income of the ‘trust is not 
taxable to the grantor under section 
219 (g) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 


'Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


| (List supplied daily by the Library of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
official documents and children’s books are 
; excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


| 

| Natl. educ. assn. of U. 8. Dept. of supervisors 
and directors of instruction. Supervision 
and creative teacher; 5th yearbook of Dept. 
of supervisors and directors of instruction 
of Natl. educ. assn., comp. by com. of dept., 
Elma A. Neal, chairman, Fred C. Ayer, 
Philip W. L. Cox. 348 p., illus. N. Y., Bur. 
of publications, Teachers coll., Columbia 
univ., 1932. 32-15479 

Nichol, Francis D. Answers to objections; 
examination of major objections raised 
against teachings of CRT Rae Adventists. 

| 254 p. Takoma Park, Wash., D. C., Review 





| __& herald pub. assn., 1932. 32-15420 
Read, Herbert E,, ed. London book of Eng- 
| lish prose, selected and ordered by... and 
| Bonamy Dobree. 665 p. Lond., Eyre & 
| Spottiswoode, 1931. 32-15500 
Robinson, Geo. W. Bibliography of Edward 
Channing. 20 p. Cambridge, Harvard uni- 
versity press, 1932. 32-15484 
| Rose, Augustus F. Copper work; illustrated 
textbook for teachers and students in man- 
; ual arts. 8th ed. (rev. and enl.) 192 p., 
illus. Providence, R. I., Metal crafts pub. 
co., 1931. 32-15529 
Schutte, Tenjes HK, ed. Orientation in edu- 
| cation. 521 p., illus. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 
1932. 32-15481 


Shaw, George Bernard. Pen portraits and re- 
views. 304 p. Lond., Constable & co., 1932. 
32-15501 


| Sherman, Henry C. Chemistry of food and 


| 

|adequate protection for Japanese lives and| og ag NY “ti oeaiiian no a ” 

property. In the policies adopted for realiz-| ?” ee: . 32-15530 
ng these aims there was one cardinal feature | stevens, Clark L. Root growth of white 

7 . Je pine 

} nag aad be said to have been common » (Pinus strobus L.) (Yale univ. School of 

ae , forestry. Bull. no. 32.) 62 p., illus. New 

This feature has been the tendency to re-| Haven, Yale univ., 1931. P 32-15515 


| Where then shall the line be drawn? 


In the case just quoted, Mr. Justice Stone 


“Experience has shown that there is no 


They deny the statement that the Japanese 
are principally responsible for the economic 





} enterprises in refutation of these claims, 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts——— 


e permitting taking of private property in 
payment of compensation—Delegation of 


A North Dakota statute (S. L. 1927, c. 159, sec. 20) which empowers the board 
| of commissioners of any county to determine the amount of damages sustained by 
the owner“6f private property taken for highway purposes on the petition of the 


| State Highway Commission and which provides that “when the award of damages 
| for the taking of land or materials, or both, shall have been completed by the board 
of county commissioners, the State Highway Commission shall pay or cause to be 


| paid from the State Highway fund into 


shall be so deposited “the title to the la 


vested in the State, provided, however, 


court for the benefit of the owners of land 


| to whom such awards have been made by depositing with the clerk qf such county, 
| cash in the amount of such award or awards,” and that as soon as such money 
| 


nd or materials * * * shall be and become 
that all parties aggrieved by the estimate 


| of damages and the awards aforesaid shall have like remedies provided by a statute 
for appraisal of damages for land taken by counties for highway purposes,” violates 


section 14 of the North Dakota Constitution in that it permits private property 


to be taken in advance of a judicial det 


ermination and the payment of compensa- 


tion to which the owner of the.land is entitled. Such section 14 of the Constitution 


} 


| esaene me one County v. United eed ten 
tates, ._ 8. . j tion having firs en. 
| : | out just compensa & 

aa Meiaes v. Beckwacd. of Y, |Ait is applicable to a proceeding by the 
Note No, 18.—Telegraph Co. v. Texas, 105/ 

ba S. 460; Williams v. Talladega, 226 U. S.| therefrom in surfacing highways of the 


Note No. 


20.—Thomas v. 
Evans, 170 U. S 
21.—170 U. 8. 


Note No. 
Wagoner v. 
Note No. 


Gay, 169 U. S. 264; 
. 588. 
91, 





19. First National Bank v. Ander- | 
1 


in violation of the Constitution. 


provides that “private property shall not be taken or damaged for public use with- 


made to, or paid into court for, the owner.” 
State Highway Commission to condemn a 


certain tract of land for a gravel pit for the purpose of using the gravel taken 


State. The statute is also unconstitutional 


in that it in effect confers on the board of county commissioners judicial powers 


Becker County Sand and Gravel Company, etc., v. Wosick et al., etc.; N. Dak. Sup. 


} Ct., Sept. 30, 1932. 


China. } 


gard Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia | 





development of Manchuria, and point to their} 
own colonization enterprises, especially since | 
1925, to their railway development, and other | 


|as distinct from the rest of China. It re- 
sulted naturally from the Japanese concep- 
tion of their country’s “special position” in 
Manchuria. Whatever differences may have 
been observable between the specific policies 
advocated by the various cabinets in Japan, 
as, for example, between the so-called ‘‘friend- 
ship policy’ of Baron Shidehara and the so- 
called ‘“‘positive policy” of the late General 


about the time of the Washington Confer- 
ence and was maintained until April, 1927: 
it was then supplanted by the “positive pol- 
icy’ which was followed until July, 1929: 
finally, the “friendship policy” was again 
adopted and continued the official policy of 
the Foreign Office until September, 1931. 

In the-spirit which actuated the two poli- 
cies there was a marked differenge; the 
“friendship policy” rested, in Baron Shide- 


neighbourliness”; the “positive policy” rested 
upon military force. But in regard to the 
concrete measures which should be adopted 
}im Manchuria, these two policies differed 
|largely on the question as to the lengths to 
| which Japan should go to maintain peace and 


interests. 

The “positive policy” of the Tanaka Min- 
jistry placed greater emphasis upon the ne- 
jcessity of regarding Manchuria as distinct 
from the rest of China; its positive charac- 
|ter was made clear by the frank declaration 
|that “if disturbances spread to Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and. as a result, 
order are disrupted, 
special position and rights and interests ‘n 
those regions,” Japan would “defend them, 
no matter whence the menace comes.” The 


|would take upon herself the task of preserv- 
ing “peace and order’ in Manchuria—in con- 





of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
| Portugal. 


| (Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 





Baron Tanaka, they have always had this 
| feature in common. } 
| ++ + 

| The “friendship policy’ developed from 


| hara’s words, ‘on the, basis of good will and! 


order in Manchuria and to protect Japanese | 


Peace and) 
thereby menacing our} 


|Tanaka policy definitely asserted that Japan | 


|trast to previous policies which limited their 


*The Nine Powers were the United States! 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 


| AND PUBLICATIONS 

| Agriculture, Oklahoma, 15th Census of U. S.: 
1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 31-27053 

Wholesale Distribution, New Jersey, 15th Cen- 


sus of U. S.—Distribution No. W-133, Bur. 
Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. 32-26315 
Wholesale Distribution, Texas, 15th Census 


of U. S.—Distribution No. W-127, Bur. Cene- 
sus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 
32-26315 
An Aid for Analyzing Markets in Ohio—Bur. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 32-27216 
Biology 2nd Control of the Black Vine Weevil 
—Sept., 1932, Tech. Bull. No. 325, Bur. En- 
tomology, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 32-821 


Sinbaunndsninameiaaa aaa 
| STATE PUBLICATIONS 


| AND BOOKS 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
| partment in the State given below. 
| Conn.—Statutes pertaining to Public Utilities 
Comm. and Public Service Companies. Hart- 
ford, 1932. 

List of Conn. Factories and Mechanical 
Establishments corrected to Je. 1, 1932, Fac- 
1931-1932. Hartford, 


| tory Inspection Dept. 


1932. 

| wis.—37th Ann. Rept. of condition of State 
Banks, Mutual Savings Banks, Trust Com- 
panies and Naticnal Banks of Wis. at close 
of business Dec. 31, 1931. Thomas Herreid, 
Acting Com. of Banking. Madison, 1932. 

Calif.—Rept. of Director of Finance covering 
period Jan. 1, 1927, to Jan. 31, 1930, Dept, 
of Finance. Sacramento, 1930. 

Tenn.—Certified Public Accountant Directory, 
Tenn. Bd. of Accountancy, May 1, 1932. 
Nashville. 1932. 

|Conn.—Rent. ef Adi. Gen., two years ended 

) Je. 30, 1932—Pub. Doc. No. 6. Hartford, 1932. 
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Agents Declared Managing Fees Paid by Utility 
Are Described as ‘Excessive’ 


To Play Important 


Role in Insurance 


Care Should Be Taken in| 


Selection of Representa- 
tives, Wisconsin Commis- 


sioner Asserts 
‘\ 


Moral Hazard 
Commissioner of Insurance, State of Wisconsin | 


Any business that transcends the 
boundary of a community area must per- 
force delegate some of its activities to 
representatives conversant with conditions 
and skilled in the nature of the enterprise 
within the immediate territory in which 
it is operating. The insurance business is | 
a striking example of this necessity. Out- 
side of local companies confining their op- 
erations to restricted communities, the field 
of underwriting is unlimited in its scope, 
subject only to the regulatory laws of the 
States in which they may choose to op- 
erate. 

But before insurance can be assumed 
with reasonable safety at distant points 
beyond the supervision of the home office, 
it requires the establishment of depend- 
able agencies. Paramount to the prog- 
ress and success of any insurance venture 
is the ability and dependability of its 
agency force. Agents are the motivating 
power of the insurance business. They 
are the propelling element which produces 
the business. 

Devoid of an efficient agency force in 
its category, a company is at a serious 
handicap to acquire business and maintain 
its solvent stability. What the capillary 
system is to the human being, the agents 
are to the insurance companies. They 
feed and nourish it. They spell the life 
or death of a company. 


Care in Agent Selection 


It is for this reason that the character 
and caliber of men seeking connections 
with insurance companies in the role of 
representatives in various capacities should 
be well scrutinized. They should be se-| 
lected with care. It is important that 
their business habits and financial stand-| 
ing be investigated and stressed. The 
practice indulged in, all too common in 
times gone by, of promiscuously appoint- 
ing agents without insurance experience | 
and wiuthout regard to the reputation for | 
standing or dependability, is entitled to 
none other than the most vigorous con- | 
demnation of all people interested in safe | 
and sound underwriting and maintaining 
the business on the high plane it deserves 

Happily that tendency is subsiding. As | 
in other professions—the insurance busi- | 
ness is entitled to be called such—the kind | 
of men and women engaged in it reflects | 
the business and it behooves the companies | 
and agents alike to safeguard the ethics 
of the institution. 

The acceptance of an agency carries 
with it vast responsibilities. No company 
is stronger than its agency force. In-/} 
surance is but matching the premium in- 
come with the loss claims, hoping there 
will be enough margin for acquisition costs 
and management expenses. If agents are} 
not discriminating in the acceptance of | 
risks; if they fall to exercise good judg- | 
ment in the appraisal of property covered; 
if they purposely over-insure; if they 
ignore the hazards incident to the risk or 
neglect to evaluate the moral risk in- 
volved in the contract, they have been der- 
elict in their duty and fallen short of the 
responsibility justly chargeable to them. 


Consideration of Risk 


The temptation to get, not earn, a com- | 
mission may be irresistible to some agents 
regardless of the character of the risk or 
the indemnity assumed. The indifference | 
to inspections or servicing of the assured 
for the mutual welfare of all parties to the | 
contract, or the lackadaisical attitude as- | 
sumed upon effecting the insurance, may | 
be indulged in by the “don’t care” type of | 
agent. | 

But when viewed in the light that the 
very existence of agents depends upon | 
companies and their solvency; that but 
for the organization and maintenance of | 
insurance companies there would be no de- | 
mand for agents; that unless the agents 
give consideration to all the factors which 
have a tendency to increase fire waste; to 
cause excessive losses, produce higher rates | 
and costs generally, they have not meas-| 
ured up to the responsibility entrusted to | 
them nor have they qualified according to} 
the accepted standard of an efficient agent. | 

Particularly during this economic period 
we are passing through, should there be the 
utmost attention given to the important | 
elements entering into the insurance con- | 
tract, and agents should put forth their 
best efforts to cooperate in every respect 
with their companies in order to lighten 
the load that is imposed upon them. Both 
have their problems to solve. 


Fiduciary Character 

Practically ever since its inception, in- 
surance has been recognized as possessing 
a fiduciary character subjecting it to pubs 
lic regulation and supervision. It is sus- 
ceptible to great abuses, due to the in-| 
tricacy and nature of the business. It 
carries with it great responsibility which 
must be in a large part borne by the 
agents. The various conditions prevailing 
in the different operating territories, the 
ever-changing character of the property 
insured, the methods and practices em-| 
ployed by people in the conduct of trans- | 
acting their business generally, cannot be | 
given close attention by the companies but 
must be delegated to those who stand| 
in a representative capacity. 

Hemmed in by regulatory laws, sub- 
jected to an ever critical attitude of the 
supervising State departments, the com- 
panies need the assistance of the higher 
type of agents to counsel and to guide 
them. They must rely upon their agents 
to inform them of the conditions which 
are extraneous to the inherent physical 
structure of the risks, the exposures, the 
moral hazards, and all other elements that | 
may not be fully ascertained from an| 
analytic schedule. 


Moral Hazard 

Before assuming the responsibility of 
an agent, the person who desires to enter 
the insurance field should first qualify 
himself with a knowledge of the insurance 
laws. Only by so doing will he be in a 
position to safeguard the interests of the 
assured and protect the rights of the 
company which he may ,represent. No 
agent has a right to enter the field and 
accept the liberal commissions allowed for | 
the service he performs. unless he is 
thoroughly conversant with the funda- 
mentals of insurance. | 

He should be qualified to explain all the 
provisions of the insurance contract and 
upon issuance of a policy direct the at- 
tention of the assured to the terms thereof 
to be lived up to. Before issuing the policy 
he should satisfy himself that the risk is | 
one that is not possessed of extraordinary | 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] j 








T ranscript of Testimony Deals With Assoc 


ated Gas and Electric Company 


! 
chandise and all classes of property. It could| 
purchase and reissues its own capital stock. 
It could acquire business property, and 80 
forth, of other companies and firms. 

It could acquire, hold, sell and deal in se | 
curities of other corporations. It could guar- 
antee the principal and dividends and in- 
terest on the securities of other corpora- 
tions. It could aid other corporations in any 
manner . It could issue bonds and obligations | 
for cash or other considerations. It could 
conduct its business in any other States, Ter- 
ritories and possessions ox the United States, 
and in foreign countries. | 


+++ \ 
Q. What was the authorized capital stock of 


| J. G. White Management Corporation? 


[T= Federal Trade Commission was told in testimony Sept. 16 by Charles Nodder, 
examiner, that the servicing fees collected by the J. G. White Management 
Corporation, a servicing company of the Associated Gas & Electric Company, from 
the larger operating companies of the system were “excessive” and would have en- 
abled these companies to have set up their own managing organizations. 
Transcript of the examiner's testimony, just made available, sets forth organization 


of. the Management company, its operations and profits received through servicing 
activities. Examination of the witness was conducted by Rohert E. Healy, Commis- 
Edgar A. McCulloch, 


sion chief counsel. 


Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: e 


+ 
Q. When was the J. G. Wiite Management 


Corporation incorporated? A. Dec. 30, 1912. 
Q. Under what laws? A. Under the laws 
ot te State of Connecticut. 
. © brought about its organization? 
A. J. G. White & Co., Inc. , 
Q. Prior to that date hid J. G. White & 
Co., Inc., carried on servicing cperaticns for 
utility companies? A. It had. 
Q. Of what character? A. It had two sep- 
arate departments, one for operating and naa 


agement, and the other for engineering and 
construction services. 


Q. At the time that J. G. White Manage- 
ment Corporation was formed, did J. G. Whitc 


& Co., Inc., cause any other corporati 
be formed? A. Yes, sir. ar ee 


Q. What was the name of that corporation? 
. J. G. White Engineering Corporation. 
Q. Thereupon, J. G. White & Co., Inc., con- 

trolled these two servicing corporations, one 

the J. G. White Management Corporation, and 
the other the J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poration; is that right? A. That is true 

Q. For what purpose was J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation created? 

A. To carry on the operating, management 
and servicing of J. G. White & Co., Inc 

Q. Briefly stated, what were the principal 
powers of J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion, the subject of this report? 

A. It had powers to manage, operate and 
advise as to the management and operation of 


Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from 





gas, hydraulic, hydroelectric, electric, heat and 
power plants, water works, pumping stations, 
irrigation and drainage systems, and various 
other utility projects. | 

Q. Was there some provision in its powers 
whereby certain of these acts could not be 
performed in Connecticut? 

A. Yes, sir. The company was not per-| 
mitted to maintain, operate or transact within 
the State of Connecticut the business of a 
railroad, street railway, telegraph or telephone 
company, gas, electric light, or water power | 
company, or of any other company requiring 
the right to take and condemn lands and to 
occupy the public hishways of the State. 


Further powers of the J. G. White Manage- | 
ment Corporation were as follows: To de- 
sign, build, construct, equip, maintain. im- 
prove, enlarge, extend, repaid or otherwise 
engage in any work upon, operate, manage, 
promote and so forth, upon water, gas and 
electrical works, water and gas mains, and| 
various other works connected with public 
utility businesses generally. | 


Ithad power to purchase, construct and 
equip, lease, maintain and operate railroads, 
street railways, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies in any State or Territory except the 
State of Connecticut. It could register, pur- 
chase, lease or otherwise acquire trade marks, | 
trade names, secret processes, and so forth. 

It could manufacture, purchase, hold, own, 
sell, trade and deal in goods, wares and mer-. 


authorization? 


| sir. 


A. Ten thousand shares of the par value 
of $100 per share, or $1,000,000. 

Q. How was this classified’ 

A. Five thousand shares of $500,000 par value 
was 7 per cent preferred stock and 5,000 shares 
of $50v,000 par value were common stock. 

Q. Did both classes of stock have equal 
voting power? A. They did. 

Q. Has there been any change made in the 
A. No. sir. 

Q. Has there been any reorganization, con- 
A. No, 


solidation or merger of this company? 


Q. Who were the directors of the corpora- 
tion on Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. H. B. Brown, C. A. Greenidge, 
Moffatt, J. I. Mange and J. H. Pardee. 

Q. Who were the officers? 

A. President, J. H. Pardee; vice presidents, 
J. I. Mange, C. A. Greenidge, E. M. Gilbert, | 
L. D. West and R. D. Jennison; secretary and 
treasurer, T. W. Moffaty; assistant secretaries 
and assistant treasurers, H. B. Brown and J. 
J. McCarthy. 


Tt. W. 


++ + 
Q. At the organization of the company did 
it aroma. subscriptions for shares of stock? 
A. It ° 


Q. For how many shares? A. Ten shares of | 


| stock from the incorporators of the company. 


Q. What is the first principal entry that ap- 
pears on the books thereafter? A. The record- 
ing of the cash for preferred stock sub- 
sriptions. 

@. What was the total of these subscrip- 
tions? 

A. There were a number of entries, the total 
of which aggregated $290,900. 


Q. Did the corporation have what we have 
styled from time to time in reporting on 
these various companies an opening entry? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Does it have something that resembled 
the ordinary opening entry? 

A. Yes, sir. It had such an entry, which 


; was not, however, the first entry in the set 


of books. 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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jsuch as electric current, 


Developments in Commerce and Industry 
In Latin American Countries Reviewed 


ECENT developments in business and 


industry in Latin American countries are 


analyzed in the weekly review of world trade issued by the Department of 


Comme 


Bolivia—The international situation 
the continued purchase of war supplies by 
the government overshadowed during Septem- 
ber any encouragement that might have been 
derived from the recent rise in 
This price gain, it may be noted, is 
likely to bring any immediate tangible benefit 
to Bolivian producers aside from encourage- 
ment owing to the world agreement to limit 
output. 

The government's acquisitions for military 
requirements in the Chaco continued to be 


featured by purchases from Argentina, since | 


a shortage of many basic supplies exists in 
the country. General merchandise stocks have 
become low or exhausted and there appears 
to be little opportunity to renew them in view 
of the difficulty of obtaining exchange. 

The collection situation remains difficult. 


|The Central Bank’s exchange rate continued 


steady at around 4.98 bolivianos to the dollar. 
Loss of the wheat crop from plant parasites 
has resulted in Congress appropriating funds 
for the importation of seed for free distribu- 
tion. The legislative body has been discussing 
a law looking to a moratorium on banking, 
mortgage and commercial obligations. 


ee 


Brazil.—The general situation underwent 


little change during the month of September. | 


Government purchases of military supplies in 
the Rio area caused a number of industrial 
plants there to step up production and the 
engagement of a large number of civilians 
in connection with the prosecution of the fed- 
eral government's part in the revolution gave 
additional employment to labor but business 
on the whole was quiet 

Imports excepting materal for the armed 
forces were light and the purchase of con- 
sumer merchandise from abroad suffered from 
the difficulties experienced in obtaining for- 
eign exchange. Stocks of most imported com- 
modities continued light and in some instances 
bordered on actual depletion. 

The cost of prime necessities, 
trol of the government's price fixing com- 
mittee has not risen, but the prices of un- 
controlled commodities and domestic services, 
gas and telephone, 
in direct proportion 


under the con- 


have increased almost 


|to the decline in the exchange value of the 


milreis. 


With the State of Sao Paulo isolated, cof- 


+ 
and fee exports were 


tin prices. | 
little 


e. The section on Latin America follows in full text: 


limited to the available 
{stocks im districts 
j}luion. The coffee market was firm through- 
out the month with prices showing a tend- 
ency to advance. 

Cotton prices moved up steadily, closin 
| with gains of as much as 250 milreis per 1 
kilos. Sugar stocks are reported as unusually 
high in the north though lower in the Rio 
area. Prices, under the control maintained 
by the sugar institute, have remained firm 
at 38$500 per bag 
wy > 


Central America.—General business 
tions in El Salvador showed a slight improve- 
ment during September. Customs collections 
|; were ahead of last year for the first time 
}in many months and freight traffic was a lit- 
tle heavier than in the early part of the 
year. 

Foreign exchange rates remained fairly con- 
stant at 28-29 per cent below par, and there 
are indications that importers are considering 
new commitments in larger volume. 
fee exports during the past season showed 
a small decrease as compared with last year. 

There was no observable change in the gen- 
eral situation in Guatemala during the month 
of September, business particularly in import 
lines remaining on a hand-to-mouth basis 
Coffee growers are hopeful of an average 
good crop and are realizing fairly satisfactory 
prices for the lower grade bean, in which 


a brisk business is being done for September- | 


October delivery 


Although the Guatemala City-Peten highway 
project is still a subject of discussion, it 
is unlikely that it will 
year. 


The recent ruling of the national gov- 


ernment to the effect that merchandise, with | 


certain exceptions can only be cleared 
through the central custom house in Guate- 
mala City, has tended to discourage further 
construction on the Guatemala-San Jose high- 
way. Business became slightly more active 
in Panama during the month as a result of 
the adjustment of the tenants’ strike 
Nevertheless, the credit situation remains 
difficult. The older and sronger firms are 
revorted to be withstanding the crisis, but 
[Continued Page 7, 


on Column 7.) 


unaffected by the revo-| 


condi- | 


Cof- | 


be carried out this | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


——_—_— 


‘Minimum Rates 


“Set by Utilities 
Board Enjoined 


‘Federal Court in Montana 
Issues Permanent Injune- 
tion in Shelby Gas Case} 


| Commission Plans Appeal 


Helena, Mont., Oct. 12—A permanent 
injunction has been issued by a three- 


| judge Federal court at Missoula to re- 
strain the Montana Public Utilities Com- 
mission from enforcing its order estab- 
lishing minimum rates for natural gas 
service by the Great Northern Utilities 
| Co. at Shelby. 

At the office of the Commission it was 
stated orally that an appeal will be taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The litigation arose several years ago 
when the Citizens Gas Co. of Shelby pro- 
tested to the Commission that the Great 
Northern had reduced its rates with a 
view to putting the former out of busi- 
ness. The Commission ordered the Great 
Northern to increase its rate schedule to 
| the level of that of the Citizens Company. 

The case was appealed to the State Su- 
preme Court, which sustained the Com- 
mission, but later was taken to the Fed- 
eral court, which issued a temporary in- 
|junction. An appeal to the Supreme 
|Court of the United States resulted in 
the proceeding being sent back to the dis- 

trict court for hearing on the merits, 
which hearing now has been held and & 
permanent injunction issued. 


THE INDIAN RAID 


‘‘Nature in the Raw’’—as por- 
trayed by the celebrated artist, Fred 
Madan ... inspired by that wild, 


bloody scramble of covered 


wagons 


in the Colorado Gold Rush (1858), 
as described in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. ‘‘Nature in the 
Raw is Seldom Mild”—and raw 
tobaccos have no place in cigarettes. 


raw tobaccos in Luckie 
—that’s why they’re so mild 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 
rette. The fact is, we never over- 
look the truth that “Nature in 
the Raw is Seldom Mild’—so 


are 


these fine tobaccos, after proper 


such mild cigarettes. 


That 


aging and mellowing, are then 
given the benefit of that Lucky 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—‘‘It’s toasted”’. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 


“It’s toasted” 


package of mild Luckies 
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RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 


Validity of Order Complaints Filed 
| On oR Rate On Freight Rates 


Scale Is Argued 





Applications of Shippers In-| 
volving Protests Are Made | 


Public by the I. C. C. | 


$1 -w The Interstate Commerce Commission 
a ort-relatiqn Case Heard ,,, Oct..12 made public rate complaints 


sn filed with the Commission, which are 
i By the Supreme Court |summarized as follows: | 
Reargument; Authority ont toe outfits: Docket No. 25568.— 
Of I. C. C. Is at Issue 
| 








ship- 





he Mountain States Construction Com- 
{Continued from Page 1.) 


pany, Pueblo, Colo., v. Denver & Rio Grande | 
Western Railroad. Again&’t rate on | 
ments of contractors outfits, equipments | 
and rock crusher machinery, Farmington, | 

the railroad told the court on reargu- 

ment, should be set aside “because the | 

Commission has acted in disregard of and 

contrary to the evidence before it, has 


Springfield Seed Co., Springfield, Mo., v. 
Oregon Short Line Railroad, et al. Against 
rate on red clover seed, Parma, Idaho, to 
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N. Mex., and Pagosa Springs, Colo., to 
Pueblo, Alamosa, Colo., and Farmington, N. 

misapplied the law, and has exceeded the 

powers conferred upon it.” | 
The Commission, after an investigation, 
found that the Port of New Orleans was 
a locality unduly preferred and the Texas} 
ports were localities unduly prejudiced | 
within the meaning of section 3 of the) 
act and entered orders, which, while per- | 
mitting equalized rates where the distance | 
to New Orleans did not exceed that to| 
Galveston by more than 25 per cent, pre- | 
scribed differentials in the New Orleans} 
rates over the Texas ports’ rates from 
and to interior points involving differences | 
in distance exceeding that percentage. | 
The Commission’s orders were upheld 
by the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Texas. | 


Service of Carriers 


Counsel for appellants, in asking the | 
Supreme Court to reverse the findings of | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
argued that the appellants neither serve 
the Texas ports nor have any controlling 
voice in fixing rates from and to those 
ports. The appellant railroads reach the 
port of New Orleans with their own rails, | 
but reach the Texas ports only over the 
rails of connecting carriers as participants | 
in through routes and joint rates. “The 
relation of the ports to such traffic is not 
such that the New Orleans port may be) 
considered a locality preferred and the) 
Texas port a locality prejudiced within | 
the meaning of section 3,” it was stated. 

The effect of a section 3 order in this! 
ease places the carrier in a “straight-| 
jacket,” counsel for the railroads argued, 
stating that the real purpose and effect of 
the Commission’s order were not to re- 
move a transportation discrimination but 
to counteract supposed natural or commer- 
cial advantages of New Orleans over the| 
Texas ports. The orders, therefore, coun- 
sel contended, were beyond the power of 
the Commission. 

The orders also were attacked on the 
ground that the Commission refused to} 
give consideration to the competitve| 
nature of the traffic involved and to other | 
circumstances and conditions, including 
the water rates beyond the ports. 


Mr. Spence Appears 

Clarence M. Spence, representing the 
appellant railroads, contended that the 
question in case was not whether a port) 
may be regarded as a “locality” within | 
the meaning of section 3 of the Act, but} 
whether the ports have such a relation-| 
ship to the traffic affected and to the | 
condemned rates as to come within that 

tion. | 

He argued that the orders could not 
be sustained on the theory of damage to 
individual shippers because the Commis- | 
sion found nothing to prejudice shippers 
at Galveston or other Texas ports. Ports, 
as places of transhipment, he said, were! 
not contemplated by the act to regulate 
commerce. “EVen if they were, their re- 
lationship to the rates involved in the 
present case do not entitle them to pro-| 
tection,” he said. 

Luther M. Walter appeared in behalf of 
the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, | 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., Grain | 
Dealers Association of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa Milers Association, the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange; Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, Atchison Board of Trade, Terrell 
Chamber of Commerce and Monroe Traffic 
Bureau, all appellants in the case. 


Reversal Asked 

He appealed to the highest court for a} 
reversal of the Commission’s order on the 
general ground that the Commission's | 
action was exercised in “such an arbitrary 
and unreasonable manner as to transcend 
the legitimate bounds of its authority.” | 
Wylle M. Barrow, special assistant to, 
the Attorney General of Louisiana, de-| 
clared that “even if there were authority 
in the Commission to proceed under Sec. 





| Mex. | 
Red clover seed: Docket No. 25567.—The | 


|agreements. filed in compliance with the 


|fare passages of Consuls General, Consuls or 
| Vice Consuls and in those instances in which 





*3, it has not complied with Sec. 15 of the 
act which compels the Commission in re-| 
moving discrimination to fix a just and! 
reasonable rate.” 

, John St. Paul, Jr., Solicitor of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Port of New Or-| 
leans, presented an argument on behalf of | 
thé Board of Commissioners, intervening | 
complainant. He maintained that if the) 
word “localities” includes ports, it was 
invalidly incorporated in the act and is 
therefore unconstitutional as _ violating 
clause 5, Sec. 9, Art. 1 of the Constitution | 
of the United States. 


Supports I. C. C. Findings | 


Springfield, Mo. 

Feeder sheep: Docket No, 25564.—Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill; v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, et al. Against 
rate on feeder sheep, points in Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and Idaho, to San Diego, Calif. 

Grain and grain products: Docket No. 
25569.—Alabama Grocery Co., Decatur, Ala., 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against rate on grain and grain products, 
points in Western States, to certain destina- 
tions in Alabama. 

Pipe: Docket No. 25264.—Albuquerque Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., v. Alton & 
Eastern. Railroad et al. Against rate on 
pipe, Gary, Ind., and Economy, Pa. to 
points in New Mexico and Durango, Colo. 


American Ship Loss 





Decreases for Year 





Statistical Summary for the 
Fiscal Year Issued by De- 
partment of Commerce 





The United States Shipping Board on | 
Oct. 12 made public approval of shipping 


Shipping Act of 1916, as follows: 


Orient to Gulf Ports: 

United Ocean Transport Company with Gulf 
Pacific Mail Line: Covers through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments ioe Oriental 
ports of call of United Ocean Transport Com- 
pany, Ltd., to United States Gulf ports of call | 
of the Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd. | 

United Ocean Transport Company with Gulf | 
Pacific Line: Arrangement covers through | 
shipments from Oriental ports of call of 
United Ocean Transport Company, Ltd., to 
United States Gulf ports of call of the Gulf | 
Pacific Line. | 

Each agreement provides that transhipment | 
is to be effected at Seattle and that the cost | 
of transhipment will be divided between the | 
carriers. | 
China and Japan to Atlantic Coast: | 

United Ocean Transport Company, Ltd., 
with Williams Steamship Corporation: Ar- 
rangement covers through shipments from 
China and Japan to Atlantic Coast ports of | 
call of Williams Steamship Corporation, with 
transhipment at Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, or Los Angeles Harbor. Transfer charges 
are to be absorbed by the carriers. 

Gulf to Orient: | 

Gulf Pacific Line with The Bank Line Lim- 
ited: This agreement provides for through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from 
United States Gulf ports of loading of the 
Gulf Pacific Line to ports in the Orient, with 
transhipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Harbor. Transhipment expense at San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed 
by the participating lines. 


Modifications of Agreements 
eK ree Passenger Conference Agreement 
- ): 

By-Law D-4 of the agreement of the Trans- 
Pacific Passenger Conference presently on file 
with and approved by the Board Nov. 25, 1930, 
prohibits payment by member lines of com- 
missions on sales of transportation at reduced 
fares except on such transportation to mis- 
sionaries, families or servants. Modification 
adds to present By-Law D-4 provisions per- 
mitting payment of commission on reduced 


provisions of the conference agreement au- 
thorizing lines to grant reduced fare trans- 
possesion specify that commission may be 
paid. 

By-law C-1 modification is to record change 
of name of the Canadian-Australian Royal 
Mail Line to Canadian-Australasian Line, Lim- 
ited, in the Australasian group and Hawaiian 
eo and to add the name of Osaka Shosen | 
Kaisha as a participating carrier in the Orient | 
group of the Trans-Pacific Carrier Conference | 
as set forth in by-law C-1 of agreement of 
that Conference approved by the Board Nov. 
25, 1930. 

The participating carriers are American 
Mail Line, Canadian-Australasian Line, Lim- 
ited, Canadian Pacific Stemships, Ltd., Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Iincorporated, Limited, Los 
Angeles Steamship Company, Matson Navi- 
gation Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka | 
Shosen Kaisha and Union Steamship Com- 
pany of New Zealand, Limited. | 
West African Lines Conference Agreement 

(145-2) changed to American West African 

Conference. | 

The agrement which is modified is that of 
the West African Lines Conference approved 
by the Board Jan. 7, 1931, as modified by) 
agreement approved June 22, 1932, covering | 
the trade between north Atlantic ports of the 
United States and ports on the west coast 
of Africa between Dakar and Mossamedes, 
inclusive, and Canary Islands. By the terms 
of this agreement three lines having direct 
service in the trade, namely, American-West 
African Line, Inc., African Steamship Com- 
pany and British & African Steam Navi- 
gation Company, Ltd., fix freight rates on 
cargo between ports covered by the agreement. 
Participating in the agreement are a number 
of so-called transhipping service lines op- 
erating between United States ports and | 
European ports of transhipment or between | 
European ports of transhipment and West) 
African ports including Canary Islands. These 
transhipping lines agree tomaintain rates es- | 
tablished by the direct lines on transhipment | 
cargo handled by them. | 

By the modification, the name of the Con- 
ference is changed to American West African 
Conference ,to extend the scope of the agree- 
ment to cover traffic to and from Atlantic 
Canadian ports and also to include traffic to 
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HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” #re issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


The actual week for 
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any particular week is greater than the 
it is expressed as an index number of 


less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Oct. 8 where available. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS | /ster Drought 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. 





Thus, when the item for 
average for the years 1923-1925 
more than 100; if the value is 


(Issued by the 


Weekly Weather and Crop 


| Bulletin Announces 


| 

| Weather last week was featured by ef- 
| fective relief of droughty conditions which 
| hgs prevailed over a large eastern area 
|for several months, but in the western 
|half of the country little change was 


1932 
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| disturbance moved from 
| northeastward, with a trough of low pressure 
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Rail Abandonments 


Permitted by I. C. C. If Local 
Support Is Lacking 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


| 


Exceed 1931 Figure, 


by the railroads of the country when the | 


communities they serve fail to support 
such service. During hearings before the 


Commission, it has been brought out that | ger named, were as follows: 


many shippers who are the strongest 
protestants against the abandonment of 
| lines by the railroads are admittedly users 
of their strongest competitors, motor 


Daniel W. Knowlton, Chief Counsel of and from Cape Verde Islands and the islands | trucks and buses. 


the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, | 
opened the arguments for the appellees. | 

In support of the Commission’s find-| for participation in the agreement of Canadian | 
ings, he contended that the ports in their | Pacific Steamships, Ltd. as a transhipping | 


interests in export, import and coastwise | 


of Fernando Po, Sao Thome and Principe, all | 


of which islands are situated off the west coast 
of Africa. The modification also provides 


service line. Of the transhipping service lines 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Woermann 


traffic, as well as their interests in domes-|Line and Associated Companies (Woermann 


tie traffic, validly come under the prohi- 
bition of section 32 against any undue or 
unreasonable preference of any “locality.” 

Pointing out that although the appel- 
lant railroads reach with their own lines 


only the Louisiana ports, Mr. Knowlton | 
stated that “they are effective instruments | ; 


of discrimination against the Texas ports, 


and localities require protection as much'!A.. Cunard Steam Ship Company, Limited, | ment cases 


from combinations of connecting carriers 
as from single carriers whose rails reach 
them.” 

Congress, in using the word “locality” in 
the Act intended that it should apply to 
ports to protect their interests in’ export, 


import, and coast-wise traffic, he main- 


tained. 

R. S. Outlaw, counsel for the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Company, 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company of 
Texas, Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 
Company, Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe 
Railway Company, Panhandle and Santa 
Fe Railway Company, asked the court to 
sustain the Commission's order. 

The fact that the appellant railroads 
participate in joint rates between points 
on their lines and the Texas ports shows 
that if their contention in opposition to 
the rate orders is sound “the greatest 
part of the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over preferences 
and prejudices is done away with and one 
of the primary purposes of the Interstate 
Commerce Act defeated,” Mr. Outlaw 
said. 

.R. C. Fulbright, representing the State 
of Texas and commercial interests in Gal- 
veston, Houston and other Texas and in- 
land cities, concluded the arguments for 
appellees. 

The court permitted four hours for the 
rearguments. 


Linie, Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie, 
Amerika Linie (Afrika Dienst), 
Bremer Afrika Linie) and Holland West Af- 
rika Lijn operate, as respects traffic trans- 
ported pursuant to the agreement, exclusively 


Hamburg- 
Hambureg- 


| between foreign ports. 


Participating carriers are as follows: African 
Steamship Company, American Merchant 
Lines, American-West African Line, Inc., Brit- 
sh & African Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. 


Hamburg American Line, Holland America 
Line, North German Lloyd, United States Lines 
and White Star Line. 





Loans to Railroads 


Exceed 500 Millions 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


ri- | out authority of the Commission than this | 
Mis- | year. 


The private loans obtained so far this 


|year without Commission authority, by 


months, with 1931 comparisons, are as fol- 


| low: January, $36,371,181 against $26,012,- 


765; February, $13,992,740 against $44,159,- 
|655; March, $18,057,280 against $13,248,- 
500; April, $19,809,413 against $21,827,830; 
May, $19,496,773 against $52,828,232; June, 
$10,967,795 against $16,619,746; July, $28,- 
| 987,388 against $26,646,091; August, $23,- 
217,097 against $23,610,000; and September, 
$11,769,299 against $5,463,500. 

Up to Oct. 1, the Commission has re- 
| ceived applications for loans from the Re- 
| construction Finance Corporation of $425,- 

272,288, of which it has approved $332,- 
019,194. 

The Finance Corporation, however, has 
not actually granted all of the funds which 
the Commission has approved. According 
to its last. statement, as of Aug. 31, 1932, 
loans ac.dally made to the carriers 
“~meun‘ed to $242.073.392. 

| The Raiiroad Credit Corporation, or- 


Under the policy propounded by the 
| Commission, communities must choose be- 
transportation, if the rail lines serving 
|such communities are not receiving suffi- 
| eient traffic to justify their continued op- 
| eration. , 


That the communities are coming to a} 
realization that the abandonment of rail- | 


|road properties has caused a withdrawal 
}of substantial tax payments into local 


| thorities at hearings on several abandon- 
oppose such abandonments 
|and stress the tax problem. 

The rapidly developing use of motor 
vehicles for short-haul freight traffic for- 
| merly moving by branch or tributary rail 
lines has caused the railroads, in the in- 
| terest of economy, to make the decision to 
jabandon unprofitable feeders where pos- 
| Sible. 

Many of the short lines involved origi- 
nally were constructed to serve lumbering 
;and mining operations which have been 
discontinued, although the larger amount 
| Of such milage is inter-c$ty in nature. Loss 
| of inter-city traffic is due mostly to com- 
| petition of motor vehicles, operating on im- 
| proved highways paralleling the rail lines. 


| 








| ganized to make loans to railroads need- 
| ing the funds to pay off their fixed charges 
|from moneys realized from additional 
| freight revenues secured by the carriers by 
reason of specific rate increases author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has actually made or authorized loans 
of $31,681,529, of which, only $27,617,465 
| actually have been made. 
Allowing for loans of approximately $20,- 
000,000 for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s September report, the gov- 
ernmental and private loans sources of the 
|carriers are approximately on a parity, 
| with a slight edge for the governmental 


and R. C. C. loans o'W those of a purely | license for 60,000 ke.. 1 w. 


i private navure. 


tween the railroads and other foiqns of | yy. 8.) 


| tion to Hudson Falls, N. 


{Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City, Okla., 


America in Third Place . 
In Sales to Soviet Russia 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


named, from the Soviet Union, for 1931, 
were as follows: 

Petroleum and products, 5,224,302 metric | 
tons; grain, 5,182,835 tons: rough timber, | 
3,020,030 tons; lumber, 2,762,158 tons; raw 
furs, 1,646,444 kilograms; iron ore, 1,119,108 
metric tons; dressed furs, 1,084,120 kilo- 
grams; and bituminous coal, 1,009,303 tons. 
The seven leading exports for 1930, in or- 


Grain, 4,846,024 tons; petroleum, prod- 


ucts, 4,712,437 tons; rough timber, 4,207,051 
tons; lumber, 2,711,681 tons; raw furs, 1- 
839,030 kilograms; dressed furs, 1,152,259 


(The ruble is normally about 51 cents, 





Applications Announced 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission made 
public the following applications received 


governmental treasuries has been evi- | Oct. 12: 


| denced by the appearance of municipal au- | 


Broadcasting applications: 


WRC, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., construction permit to make 
changes in auxiliary transmitter. 

WGLC, O. T. Griffin and G. F. Bissell, Glens 
Falls, N. ¥., construction permit to move sta- 
Y.,/and install new 
equipment amended as to equipment and in- 
crease in operating power from 50 w. to 50 w. 
night, 100 w. day. 

The Building Industries Broadcasting Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, construction permit for new 
station to use 900 kes., 250 w. daytime. This 
application supersedes application 2-P-B-2659 
filed in name of The Building Industries Ex- 
hibit, Inc. : 

WAMC, Raymond C. Hammett, Anniston, 
Ala., install automatic frequency control. 

KOB, New Mexico College of Agriculture, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued Aug. 5, 1932, for 
change location from State College, N. Mex., 
change equipment and decrease operating 
power from 20 to 10 kw. 

The following applications for renewal of 
station license have been received: 

KFXR, Exchange Avenue Baptist Church of 
1,310 
| kes., 100 w., 250 w. LS., unlimited hours. 


Pa., 1,210 kes., 100 w., specified hours. 
Applications( other than broadcasting): 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 

and mobile, new general expermiental 

struction permit for 34,600, 41,000, 

60,000 to 400,000 ke., .5 w. 
Northern Radio Co., portable 

Wash., new general experimental construction 

permit for all experimental frequencies and 

power up to 100 w. 


con- 
51,400, 


eral experimental construction permit for all 
experimental frequencies and power up to 
| 1,000 w. 





cme 8 EH 


Charles J. Paine, new experimental aircraft 


WIXK. Westin cus? Mlociric and Manufcc- 


{turing Co., portable and mobile, initial loca-. 


58" 


8 


| pursued a firmer policy in Manchuria 
}elsewhere in China, in order to preserve and 
{develop those vested interests which are pe- 
|culiar to that region. 
{have tended to place great reliance on the 


| by a threat of force. 


kilograms, and bituminous coal, 1,042,768 
| tons. 


Japanese Interests in Manchurian Area 
Before Recent Disturbance Are Outlined 





{Continued from Page 4.) 


objectives to protecting Japanese interests 
there. 


The Japanese Government has 
than 


Certain of the cabinets 


use of interventionist methods, accompanied 


at the time of the presentation of the 


|‘“Twenty-one Demands” on China in 1915, but 
jas to the wisdom of the “Twenty-one De- 


mands,” as well as to other methods of in- 
terventiegn and force, there has always been 
a marke@ difference of opinion in Japan. 
- + > 
The effect of the Washington Conference upon 
Japan’s positionand policy in Manchuria. 
The Washington Conference, although it 
had a marked effect upon the situation in 


the rest of China, made little actual change | 


in Manchuria. The Nine Power Treaty of 
Feb. 6, 1922, in spite of its a with 
respect to the integrity of hina and the 
policy of the Open Door, has had but quali- 


| fied application to Manchuria in view of the 


portable | 


in State of| 





Northern Radio Co., Seattle, Wash., new gen- | 


character and extent of Japan's vested in- 
terests there, although textually the treaty 
is applicable to that region. 


The Nine Power Treaty did not materially 
diminish the claims based on these vested in- 
terests, although, as already stated, Japan for- 
mally relinquished her special rights regard- 
ing loans and advisers which had been 
granted in the Treaty of 1915. 


tion Chicopee Falls, Mass., license to cover 
construction permit for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 
4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 
25,700, 26,000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,- 
000 to 400,000, 401,000 and above. 
eral experimental. 

W1XH, New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass., license to cover construc- 
tion permit for special experimental station 
on 2,322 ke., 50 w. 

KHK, Mutual Telephone Co., Wahiawa, 
Oahu, T. H., modification of coastal telegraph 
license to change frequencies and frequency 
range for transmitte® No. 502 to Calling 8280; 
working 8,580 (Transmitter No. 502—5,000-9,000 
ke.) 

WAE, RCA Communications, Inc., 
Point, N. Y¥., modification of point-to-point 


| telegraph construction permit to change fre- 


quencies to 7,400, 14,800 ke., and to change 
emission. WAD, modification of point-to- 
roint telegraph construction permit to 


|change frequencies to 4,050, 13,465 kc., and to 
WBAX, John H. Stenger, Jr., Wilkes-Barre, | 


change emission. 
City of Muskegon, Mich., new construction 
permit for 2,414 ke., 50 w.; municipal police. 
Bayonne Police Department, mobile, Bay- 
onne, N. J., new construction permit for 43,- 


000-52,000, 63,000-72,000 ke., 6 w.; general ex-| 
perimental. 
KGQZ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Di- 


ego, Calif., construction permit for new trans- 
mitter and increase in power to 400 w.; aero- 
nautical station. 

W8QZ, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Suf- 
tield, Ohio, license covering construction per- 
mit for 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655 ke., 150 w.; 
general experimental. ; 

WIEH, Knickerbocker’ Broadcasting Co., 
portable, renewal of broncicast pickup license 
for 1,518 ke., it@ \ 

There were a's ceived 2°S an=liceticns for 
amateur station i.censes, 


| eastern provinces, 


This was true especially | 


23,100, | 
100 w. gen- | 


Rocky | 


During the period from the Washington 
onference until the death of Marshal Chang 


Cc 
generally | Tso-lin in 1928, the policy of Japan in Man- | 


churia was chiefly concerned with its rela- 
tions with the de facto ruler of the three 
Japan gave him a meas- 
ure of support, notably during the Kuo 
Sung-lin mutiny mentioned in the last chap- 
ter. Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 


mands, ielt it necessary to give due recogni- 
tion to Japan's desires, since these might at 
any time be enforced by superior military 
power. 

| He also wished to be able, upon occasion, 
| to obtain Japanese support against Russian 
| opposition in the north. Upon the whole, 
Japanese relations with Marshal Chang Tso- 
|/lin were reasonably satisfactory from her 
paint of view, although they became increas- 
ingly disturbed towards the end of his life 
in consequence, of his failure to fulfill some 
of his alleged promises and agreements. Some 
evidence even of a revulsion of Japanese 
feeling against him became apparent in the 
months preceding his defeat and final retreat 
| to Mukden in June, 1928. 

+~+ + 


Japan’s claim to maintain peace and order in 

Manchuria. 

In the Spring of 1928, when the Nationalist 
armies of China were marching on 
in an effort to drive out the torces of Chang 
Tso-lin, the Japanese Government, under the 
| premiership of Baron Tanaka, issued a declar- 
|} ation that, on account of her ‘‘special posi- 
tion’’ in Manchuria, Japan would maintain 
peace and order in that region. When it 
seemed possible that the Nationalist armies 
might carry the civil war north of the Great 
| Wall, the Japanese Government, on May 28, 
sent to the ieading Chinese generals a com- 
munication which said: 

“The Japanese Government attaches the 
|utmost importance to the maintenance of 
peace and order in Manvnurvia, and is pre- 





pared to do all it can to prevent the occur-| 


rence of any such state cr atfairs as may 
disturb that peace and .der, or constitute 
|the probable cause of sucii & disturbance. 
“In these circumstances, should disturbances 
| develop further in the directicn of Peking 
and ‘Tientsin, and the situation become so 


menacing as to threaten the peace and or-| 


der of Manchuria, Japan may possibly be con- 
strained to take appropriate effective steps 
for the maintenance of peace and order in 
Manchuria.” 

At the same time, Baron Tanaka issued a 
more definite statement, that the Japanese 
Government would prevent ‘“‘defeated troops 
or those in pursuit of them” from entering 
Manchuria. 

The announcement of this far-reaching pol- 
icy brought protests from both the Peking 
and the Nanking governments, the Nanking 
note stating that such measures as Japan 
proposed would be not only “an interference 
with Chinese domestic affairs, but also fla- 
grant violation of the principle of mutual re- 
spect for territorial sovereignty. : 

In Japan itself this “positive policy” of the 
Tanaka government, while it received strong 
support irom one party, Was vigorously criti- 
|cized by another, especially by the Shidehara 
group, on the ground that the preservation 
of peace and order over all Manchuria was 
not the responsibility = seen. 

+ 


Strained relations between Japan and Chang 
4Hoveh-lians. 
o-pan' ro'néions with Marchal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, who succeeded his father in 1928, 


in return, al- | 
though opposed to many of the Japanese de- | 


Peking | 


noted in the moisture situation, according 


| to the Weekly Weather and Crop Bulle- 


tin, made public Oct. 12 by the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. 


The cotton harvest, in general, made 
satisfactory growth although killing frost 
occurred in some sections. The bulletin 
follows in full text: 

At the beginning of the week an energetic 
the Ohio Valley 


swinging Over southeastern districts. It was 
attended by generous to heavy rains through- 
out the Atlantic coast area from Florida to 
New England, with many stations reporting 


| excessive falls. 


At the same time much colder weather pre- 
| vailed in the Southern States, followed by a 
| moderate rise in temperatures, but at the 
close of the week a second cool wave had ad- 


| vanced from the Northwest to the interior 


valleys, bringing killing frost and freezing 
| temperatures as far south as Missouri and the 
northwestern Ohio Valley. Additional gener- 
}Ous rains occurred near the close of the week 
| over most central valley sections and in the 
Lake region. 


Week Cooler Than Normal 


| The week, as a whole, was decidedly cooler 
than normal over much the greater portion 
| of the country. In a limited area of the 
Northeast and in most sections west of the 
Rocky Mountains, the weekly mean tempera- 
tures were above normal, decidedly so in a 
few localities, but throughout the South, the 
central valleys, and the Great Plains, they 
| were from 6 degrees to as much as 12 de- 
| grees below normal. 

| Freezing weather occurred at first-order sla- 
| tions in central and southern Appalachian 
| Mountain districts, and in the interior as iar 
; south as southwestern Kansas, central Mis- 
| souri, and northern Illinois. ‘the lowest tem- 
| perature reported for the week was 14 de- 
——- zero at Rapid City, S. Dak., on 
| ct. 9. 





Generous rains occurred in nearly all sec- 
tions east of the Mississippi River. The 
amounts were especially heavy in the middle 
and north Atlantic areas, with most stations 
| reporting weekly totals ranging from around 
|} two to more than five inches. From one to 
two inches of rain occurred also in the Ohio 
| Vailey and Lake region, while heavy falls were 
reported from the southern portions of Ari- 
zona and California. 

Elsewhere rainfall was light, except in a very 
few localities. The western Cotton Belt had 
@ practically rainless week, and it continued 
| dry nearly everywhere west of the Rocky 
Mountains, except in the extreme south. 


Eastern Drought Relieved 


The outstanding feature of the week's 
weather was the effective relief by generous 
rains of the extremely droughty conditions 
|which had prevailed over a large eastern area 
| for several inonths. The top soil is now amply 
supplied with moisture nearly everywhere 
throughout the Atlantic States from Florida 
to New England, which is of especial benefit 
— pastures, Fall-sown grains, and water sup- 
plies. 

Deep soil moisture, of course, is still scanty, 
and wells are low, as more than one good 
rain is required for replenishment. There were 
also additional, timely rains in the Ohio Val- 
}ley and Lake region, and there is now suf- 
| ficient moisture for present needs practically 
| ceeeeeaeee from the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward. 


In the western half of the country, the 
| week brought but little change in the mois- 
ture situation. Beneficial rains occurred trom 
New Mexico westward to southern California, 
; but elsewhere the soil continues too dry, 
though rains and snows were helpful in the 
ee Great Plains, especially in Mon- 

ana. 


Snow in Iowa 


There was considerable snow as far south and 

east as northern and western Iowa, the eaili- 
est appreciable fall in that State in some 60 
years. The lack of moisture in the West 
is especially acute in the Winter wheat sec- 
tions of Washington where seeding is prac- 
| tically at a standstill, and early-seeded grain 
| Eemeeneting only in the most favored local- 
ties. 

The unseasonably low temperatures of the 
week carried some frost as far south as the 
central portions of the east Gulf States and 
| to north-central Texas. In the more southern 
sections where frost occurred there was some 
| damage to tender vegetation, principally gar- 
|den truck and the like, but staple crops 
were practically all matured, and but little 
damage resulted. Farm work was interrupted 
by rain to some extent in thg Ohio Valley 
and most eastern States, but, Ocherwise, sea- 
sonal operations made satisfactory advance. 


Rains Facilitate Plowing 


Small Grains.—A noteworthy feature of the 
| week's weather was the heavy to excessive 
rains, which effectively broke the drought 
|over the Atlantic States from the Carolinas to 
| New England. The amounts were generally 
sufficient to condition the soil for Fall plow- 
ing and this work is now well under way 
throughout this ares. Rains delayed outside 
operations in parts of the Ohio Valley, but 
were beneficial in other sections, principally 
in Ohio and West Virginia. 

It is still too dry for plowing or seeding 
} in the southern Great Plains, especially i:. Ok- 
lahoma and parts of Kansas, while moisture 
jis needed in the northern Great Plains and 
; the Pacific States. In the Pacific Northwest 
some seeding in dust continues, but planting 
}is generally awaiting rain, with the grain 
|that has been seeded germinating only in 
the most_ favored localities. 

Corn.—In the central valleys the corn crop 
| dried rather slowly, because of dampness, and 
there were some further local complaints of 
| molding. There is considerable husking, but 
| in the heavy producing upper Mississippi Val- 
ley sections the crop is mostly too moist for 
| housing. 


Cool in Cotton Belt 


Cotton.—The week was abnormally cool in 
| the Cotton Belt, but appreciable rainfall was 
confined to the eastern third and some cen- 
| tral-northern localities. Picking was inter- 
| rupted to some extent in the Atlantic States 
and locally in some northern districts, but, in 
|general, harvest made satisfactory progress. 
| Heavy to killing frosts overspread the north- 
western portion of the belt, which stopped 
growth, and caused late bolls to open rapidly. 

In Texas, picking and ginning made fair to 
| good progress and, with mostly fair weatier, 
there was less complaint of bolls rotting. Ok- 
lahoma reports some loss of staple by high 
winds, but, otherwise, progress was fair. In 
north-central districts, most of the week was 
favorable for picking, and late bolls opened 
| fast, while in the northeastern belt, nearly all 
{cotton is open and picking is well along to 
the more northern districts. 


Pasture Conditions 


Miscellaneous Crops.—The beneficial rains in 
the Atlantic States were of material aid to 
pastures, although water levels are still low. 
Moisture is more or less generally needed for 
| ranges in the West, particularly in the Pacific 
Northwest, but livestock continue to hold up 
well, in general, with feed still adequate in 
most parts. 

While light frosts were reported southward 
to northern Louisiana, there was compara- 
tively lMttle damage as most crops had ma- 
tured. Potato digging is in progress in the 
northern sections of the country, while most 
late truck in southern parts is doing well. 
Digging sugar beets was hampered by wet 
fields locally, but is progressing well gen- 
|erally. Cold weather was decidedly favorable 
for sugar cane in Louisiana where cutting is 
beginning. Tobacco is curing well in most 
sections, but the weather was unfavorable in 
Kentucky, with curing retarded. Apple har- 
| vest is advancing in the later districts. 





were increasingly strained from the outset, 
Japan wished Manchuria to remain sepazate 
from the newly-established National Govern- 
ment at Nanking, while Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang was in favor of recognizing the au- 
thority of that Government. 

Reference has already been made to the 
urgent advice given by Japanese officials that 
allegiance should not be pledged to the Cen- 
tral G6vernment. When, however, the Mukden 
Government raised the Nationalist flag over 
government buildings in Mukden in Decem- 
ber, 1928, the Japanese Government made no 
attempt to interfere. 

Japanese relations with Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang continued to be strained, and 
acute friction developed in the months im- 
mediately preceding September, 1931. 


Publication of the report in full tert 
will be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 14. 
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And Federal Tax 


Immunity Shown 
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Denied Each by Exemp-) 
tion Policy, Declares As- 
sistant Attorney General 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
formula by which that line may be plotted 
with precision in advance.” And (p. 522) 
that— 

“Just what instrumentalities of either a 
State or the Federal Government are ex-| 
empt from taxation by the other cannot 
be stated in terms of universal applica- 
tion.” 

Thet ask of drawing the line, while dif-| 
ficult, is perhaps not entirely hopeless. | 
In Irwin v. Gavit, 268 U. S. 161, the Su-; 
preme Court said: “Neither are we 
troubled b ythe question where to draw 


the line. That is the question in pretty 
much everything worth arguing in the 
law. * * * Day ‘and night, youth and age 
are only types.” And we are guided by 
the statement, also in the Metcalf case (p. 
523), that “recourse may be had to the 
reason upon which the rule rests, and 
which must be the guiding principle to 
control it soperation.” As put in the 
Indian Mortocycle case (p. 576), “ * * * 





the reasons underlying the principle | 
mark the limits of its range.” 


Tests of Validity 


The ultimate basis of the validity of a| 
tax imposed by State or Nation is thus, 
so far as the implied constitutional limita- 
tion is concerned, always the same, the! 
soverign independenct of the other. But} 
the method of testing its validity is not) 
always the same. That varies with the! 
object upon which the tax is laid. | 


If imposed upon a governmental trans- | 
action of the other, it is ipso facto bad; the | 
prohibition upon one sovereign’s taxing | 
the governmetal activities of the other 
absolute. | 


But where the tax does not fall upon a| 
governmetal activity the prohibition is not | 
absolute. The question then is, does the | 
tax adversely affect the accomplishment | 
of what the other has a supreme right to| 
do? And if so, how? The test is that of| 
practical effect, of degree of intereference. | 
If the imposition will not result in any} 
substantial impediment to the execution | 
of sovefeign powers, or if its effect upon 
them is only remote, or indirect, or casual, | 


then the tax is valid; otherw‘se not. 
Methods of Application 
There are many examples. For instance, 


Of Agent’s Activity Explained 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED Srates Daly 


SSS gE: 


Effect on Insurance Business 


Wisconsin Commissioner Says Care Should Be 
Taken in Selecting Representatives 
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hazards. Among one of the factors that 
cannot pe determined or figured into the 
rate to any degree of- certainty, is that of 
the moral hazard. It is generally recog- 
nized that the moral risk cannot be 
charged for in the rate schedule, yet in 
my opinion, it is one of the most important 


things to consider when accepting a risk.|and fair rate, it simply resolves itself | 
It is not only the character, the habits,|into an increased cost of the business | 


the conduct of the assured that should 
be considered, for his reputation and 


standing in the community may be with-| 


out blemish, yet his status financially or 
his family relations may suddenly change, 


which in the course of time may convert | ness, and particularly in the insurance | 
a good moral risk into a bad one, and/| field, insurance agents should take heed} 
it is for the agent who is on the ground|of this useless expense and curtail this | 
to keep in touch with this and other ever- | practice to the minimum consistent with | 
changing conditions which may largely in- | the needs necessary to protect their busi-| (Stipulations 0169-0170-0171-0172) 


fluence the character of the risk. 

Other factors which an agent should 
take cognizance of, are the general sur- 
roundings of the risk, its condition of re- 
pair, the habits of the occupants in keep- 
ing the property free from combustible 
wastes and materials which are suscepti- 
ble to fires. This requires on the part 
of an agent a constant check-up on the 
properties he has insured, regular periodi- 
cal inspections and surveys thereof, to the 
end that the fire hazards may be reduced 
to the minimum. Only by working hand 
in hand with the companies in giving 
the best service that agents are capable 
of, will agents and companies mutually 


insuring public. 


Evils in Agency System 
Certain evils have grown up in the 
agency system of the insurance business 


| which, I believe, warrant attention at the 


present time. One of these evils is that 
of negligence or indifference of agents 


| to make settlements with their companies 


for that portion of the premiums col- 
lected which the companies are justly en- 
titled to. In my judgment, no agent 


is; should commingle with his own money to the contin: 


that part of the premiums collected which 
belong to the companies. The habit of 
depositing all premium collections in the 
agent’s personal account or of withhold- 


| ing remittances for long periods of time) 


is open to criticism. 

If immediate remittances are not made, 
separate bank accounts are recommended, 
and should be maintained to remove 
temptation. Definite periods of settle- 
ment should be a matter of agreement 


between agents and companies, and should | 
be strictly ahered to. As a matter of con-| 


tractual relation, premiums should be col- 
lected by the agent from the assured 
within 60 days from the issuance of the 


4 


a State tax upon sales of gasoline is laid | policies and that time should be sufficient 
upon the exercise of a privilege by a|for the agent to make settlement with 
private party and not upon a transaction | his companies. : 

by the Federal Government; but when | The fact that earnings have been ma- 
the tax is applied directly to sales made| terially reduced, due to the economic pe- 
to the United States for use by its Coast |Tiod of distress we are experiencing, fur- 
Guard fleet o ra veterans’ hospital, the | Mishes no excuse for any agent withhold- 


{the policies written in the State of Wis- 
}consin produces an amount which is a 
| material expense that must be charged to 
|the operation of the business. Recog- 
|nizing that the expense item is an ele- 
|ment that must be taken into considera- 
tion in the determination of an adequate 


| which must ultimately be passed on to the 
purchasers of insurance. 

In a time when everybody is practic- 
| ing economy and seeking ways and means 
to reduce the costs of all classes of busi- 


jness and interests of the assured alike. 


| Rerating of Properties 6 
| In their eagerness to acquire business, 


|some agents are solicitous in having prop- 
erties rerated; especially do they display 
activities along this line in respect to risks 
| which are controlled by other agents. They 
advise the property owner that he may be 
| entitled to certain credits which will reduce 
the rate and upon a reinspection and re- 
|duction of the rate, if such is made, the 
j}agent then interests himself in securing 
|@ return of the excess premium. In my 


opinion, this practice should be discour- | 


| aged. 
A contract is a contract, and when the 


| prosper and subserve the interests of the | assured has paid the premium at the rate 


| applying to his property at the time of the 
| issuance of the policy, there should be no 


expectation on his part nor solicitation | 
in his behalf on the part of any agent} 
;to secure a return of any part of that} 


|premium during the term of the policy. 
| Such a practice is contrary to the princi- 
ples employed in other kinds of business 
}and leads to practices among insurance 
; agents which are harmful to all concerned. 


Another evil which is of great significance 
| this country is that of home office under- 
| writing. The general cover contract, and 
|the Interstate Underwriting Board plan 
commonly known as the I. U. B. have in- 
grafted themseleves upon the insurance 
| business. The development of business in 
|general probably has led to this method 
‘of underwriting. It may be contended that 

necessity requires it. In any event, it may 
| be supported on the ground of conveni- 
ence. 

However, by this method, a large part of 
| the desirable business in this State is be- 
ing written in home offices of the company 
or their larger agencies situated without 
Thereby the agents of this 
State are being deprived of some of the 
most profitable business that justly belongs 
| to them, and yet our attention is called to 
the fact that local agents and other rep- 
resentives are lending their assistance to 
this plan of underwriting. 


the State. 


uance of the agency system in | 


False Advertising 
On 22 Complaints 


geen Reached to Dis- 


| tion Are Announced by 
Trade Commission 
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and urinary irritation); that it will pro- 
duce a soothing or healing action which 
| will convince the most skeptical sufferer; 
jand that any definite proportion of men 
|are afflicted with prostatic trouble, unless 
the respondent has authentic information 
| to support the statement. He is to cease 
other representations similar to the fore- 
going. 


Puzzle Problem Prizes 


publishers of four periodicals 
carry- 


The 


{ing the puzzle-problem-prize form of ad-| 
| vertising designed to obtain subscribers, | M4 


}admitted that no prize or award is given 
|for the mere solution of the problem and 
| that to obtan prizes offered, the winner 
}must enter a contest the nature of which 


is not disclosed, and must compete for! 


the prizes offered by working in accord- 
ance with rules and conditions not dis- 
closed in the advertisement. 

They agreed to stop publishing false 
statements, specifically the following: 
That the mere solution of a puzzle will 
enable a contestant to win a prize; that 
prizes are offered free; that any prize, 
benefit, or competitive advantage is offered 
for the mere solution of any puzzle; and 
| that solution of a puzzle qualifies a per- 
son to enter a contest in which prizes are 
awarded to winners, unless no person is 
permitted to enter the contest until he 
or she has correctly solved the puzzle. 
| Advertisements appearing in these pe- 
riodicals in the future in which prizes are 
| offered will contain a clear statement to 
| the effect that something more of a sub- 
stanstial nature will be required, in addi- 
| tion to solution of the puzzle, before a 
| prize can be won. 
| In two of these stipulations, at the 
point where the respondent agreed to stop 
| representing that any prizes were offered 
| free, it was also stipulated, as follows: 
| “Without indicating in the same adver- 
| tisement that the prizes depend upon 
| some condition.” 

The publisher of a newspaper of na- 
tional circulation (Stipulation 0173), pub- 
| lishing advertisements of the vendor of a 

medical treatment for blood diseases, a 
| pile cure, medicine for epileptic fits, for 
gallstones and other ailments, agreed to 
| Waive all rights to be joined as respondent 
) with the advertiser and defend his rights 
in the subject matter, and be bound by 
the Commission’s action against the ad- 


vertiser-vendor whose advertising is al- | 


leged to be false and misleading. 
Publishers to Accept Verdict 


| ‘Two publishers, each with several maga- 


| zines (Stipulations 0174-0175), and each 


continue Misrepresenta- | 


Under Pub 


| end of September. 


the end of September: 


+ 
| Projects under contract either in whole or 


| in part. 
| Total, $311,472,923.22. 


| Aberdeen, Miss., $122,000; Alameda, Calif., 
$75,000; *Albany, N. Y.,** $3,325,000; Albert- 
| ville, Ala., $70,000; Albia, Iowa, ,000; “Al- 
| buquerque, N. Mex., $900,000; Alburg, Vt., B. 
S., $56,000; *Allentown, Pa., $820,000; 
|Pa., $775,000; Americus, Ga., $100,000 


| Anaconda, Mont., $142,500; Andover, Mass., 


$115,000; Ann. Arbor, Mich., $75,000; Appleton, | 


| Wis., $260,000; Ashland, Ky., $200,000; Astoria, 


Oreg., $250,000; Athens, Ala., $90,000; *Atlanta, | 


Ga., $2,975,000; Attalla, Ala., $70,000; Auburn, 
Ala., $90,000; Aurora, IIl., $395,000; 
Minn., $75,000. 


| .» M. H., $1,620,000; Baltimore, Md., P. O., 
| $3,300,000; Barberton, Ohio, $175,000; Barbour- 
ville, Ky., $65,000' Bartlesville, Okla., $310,000; 
| Bath, N. Y., $10°4°0; *Baton Rouge, La., $465,- 
000; Bay City, Mich., $475,000; Beatrice, Nebr., 


$50,000; Beecher Falls, Vt., B. S., $56,000; Be-| 


loit, Wis., $270,000; Bend, Oreg., $155,000. 


| $6,000,000; Boulder, Colo., $140,000; Boyne City, 
Mich., $65,000; *Bridgeport, Conn., $1,200,000; 
| Brinkley, Ark., $65,000; Brockton, Mass., $345,- 
000; Broken Bow, Nebr.. $85,000; Brooklyn, N. 
Y., $2,700,000; Brownsville, Tex., $430,000; Bu- 
cyrus, Ohio, a Mont., $295,000. 
| + 


Camden, N. J., $1,100,000; *Canton, Ohio, 
| $725,000; Cape Charles, Va., $77,500; Carlin- 
| Ville, Ill., $75,000; Carrington, N. Dak., $90,000; 
|Carrollton, Ill., $65, Caruthersville, Mo., 
$80,000; ee Wyo., $400,000; *Cedar City, 
| Utah, $150, ; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $725,000. 

Central City, Ky., $70,000; Centralia, Mo., 
$70,000; Champlain, N. Y., B. S., $56,000; Cha- 
;teugay, N. Y., B. S., $59,100; ee: 
}Tenn., $1,435,000; *Cheraw, S. C., $75, 5 
*Cheyenne, Wyo., F. O. B., $200,000; *Chicago, 
Tll., Apprs. Strs., $1,150,000; *Chicago, Ill., M. 
|H., $510,000; Chicago, Ill., P. O., $24,725,000; 
| *Cincinnati, Ohio, P. P. B.,** $3,000,000. 

Claremont, N. H., $95,000; Clarksburg, W. 
| Va., $475,000; Clearfield, Pa., $145,000; *Clear- 
| water, Fla., $150,000; Cleveland, Tenn., $90,000; 
| Coatesville, Pa., $165,000; Colfax, Wash., $80,- 
| 000; Connersville, Ind:, $70,000; Corvallis, Oreg., 
| $190,000; Council Bluffs, Iowa, $160,000; *Cum- 
| berland, Md., $540,000. 
|. Dallas, Tex., $1,305,000; *Dansville, N. Y., 
| $145,000; *Danville, Va., $500,000; *Davenport, 
| Iowa, $665,000; Derby, Conn., $125,000; Derby 
| Line, Vt., B. S., $93,000; Detroit, Mich., I. S., 
| $115,000; *Detroit, Mich., M % $1,200,000 
| *Detroit, . 
| Ariz., B. S., $65,000; 5 . 00,0007 
| Dover, Ohio, $110,000; *Dubuque, Iowa, $675,- 
000; *Durham, N. C., $550.00. 

Easthampton, Mass., $100,000; *East Mo- 
|line, Ill., $105,000; Eatonton, Ga., $50,000; 
| Elizabethton, Tenn., $122,500; Elizabethtown, 
| Ky., $70,000; Elkins, W. Va., $120,000; Elko, 
Nev., $140,000; *Ellwood City, Pa.. $135,000; 
Erie, Pa., $555,000; Eustis, Me., B. S., $59,100: 
Evansville, Ind., M. H., $100,000; Exeter, N. 
| H., $90,000. 

+++ 


Fairbanks, Alaska, $450,000; Fall River, 
Mass., $995,000; Falmouth, Ky., $60,000; Farm- 
| ington. Mo., $90,000; Fergus Falls, Minn., 
150,000; *Findlay, Ohio, $230,000; 


r 


Myers, Fla., $210,000; Fort Valley, Ga., $85,000; 
“Fort Wayne, Ind., $1,150,000; *Fort Worth, 
' *Fostoria, Ohio, $160,- 
; Framingham, Mass., $170,000; Freeport, 
. $275,000; *Freeport, N. Y., $215,000. 
*Galion.« Ohio, $140,000: *Galveston, Tex., I. 
| S., $375,000; Galveston, Tex.. M. H., $740,000; 
| Georgetown, Del., $75,000; Georgetown, Tex., 
$80,000; *Glen Cove, N. Y., $160,000; *Glendale, 
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*Altoona, | 


Austin, | 
Babb-Piegan, Mont., B. S., $59,000; Baltimore, | 


Berkeley, Calif., $190,000; Boston, Mass., P. O., | 


*Flushing, | 
N. Y., $700,000; Forrest City, Ark., $85,000; *Fort | 


| Miami, Fla., QS., $65,000; Miami, Okla., $235.- | 
| 000; Middleboro, Mass 


STATE BANKING | 7? 


‘Stipulations End Total of 239 Projects Completed Trade Conditions ’ 
lic Buildings Program Apyoad Analyzed 


‘Structures With Aggregate Cost Limit of || kl 16 
| $18,000,000 Finished in September? | Weekly Review 


|‘ Treasury had completed 239 buildings under the $700,000,000 public buildings 
program and under which $496,000,000 has been specifically allocated, according 
to an announcement by the Department, giving the status of the program at the 
The announcement showed that building projects with an 
aggregate cost limit of $18,000,000 were completed during the month. 

Following is an itemized list of the projects under way and their status as of 


Developments in Trade and 
Industry in Countries of 
Latin America Shown by 
Department of Commerce 
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much caution is being exercised in extending 
credit to new accounts. Banana _ exports; 
showed a considerable decline as compared 
with August figures. 


yo eS 

Ala., MH., $450,000; Monroe, Ga., Chile.—Business continues anxiously to 
$60,000; *Monroe, La., $390,000; Monroe, Wis.,| Wait the course of new legislation designed 
$85,000; *Montercy, Calif., $180,000; Monte|to aid industry; meanwhile the economic 
Vista, Colo., $120,750; *Montgomery, Ala., $1,-| Situation remains unimproved and the politi-» 
045,000; Montrose, Colo., $141,750; Mountain | cal situation disturbed. Unemployment has 
Grove, Mo., $70,000; *Mt. Airy, N. C., $145,000; | been somewhat checked by the use of funds 
Mt. Olive, N. C., $75,000; Mt. Vernon, Ind.,| legislated for labor's relief, although this has 
$75,000; Muncie, Ind., $180,000; Murray, Ky.,| been offset by a steady rise in prices brought 
$90,000. about by forced currency issues. 

Nanticoke, Pa., $70,000; Nephi, Utah, $57,750;|_. The key to price stabilization is locally be- 
New Britain, Ct., $250,000; Newcastle, Wyo., lieved to lie in the creation of a price control’ 
$69,000; *New Kensington, Pa., $285,000; New |C°Mmission with broad powers to act against 
Martinsville, W. Va., $75,000; New York City,| hoarding and, if necessary, to expropriate 
Assay Off., $3,765,000; *New York City., Ct. H.,| Stocks of raw materials, Other legislation in- 
$10,700,000; New York City, PPB., $11,000,000: cluded in the reconstruction plan is still in a” 
*New York City, PO. Ann. (**), $9,500,000: formative state, but the need for more taxes 
New York City, Whse.. $600,000 | and the vigorous enforcement of tax measures: 

*Niagara Falls, N. Y., $200,000; Niles, Ohio, is regarded as imperative if economic progress 
| $130,000; Noblesville, Ind., $80,000; Norfolk,| 5 to be made. 

Nebr., $145,000; *Norfolk, Va., PO. (**), $1,- The merchandising situation continues to 
925,000; Norman, Okla., $1@9,000; *Norristown, |/88 8 both foreign and domestic goods in- 
Pa., $490,000; N. Little Rock, Ark., $110,000: |CTease in price. There is a demand for those 
Norwalk, Ohio, $150,000; *Norwich, N. Y., $130,- foreign goods which are difficult to replace 
000; Nyack, N. Y., $150,000. owing to lack of exchange. Santiago’s retail 

turnover in terms of pesos compares favorably 
with preceding years but the volume is much 


Wash., BS., $58,500; "Miami, Fla., $2,080,000; 


$105,000; Milbank, 8S. 
| Dak., $65,000; Millersburg, Ohio, $70,000; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $1,850,000; *Minneapolis, Minn., 
| $4,150,000. 

*Mobile, 





+ + + 

Oakland, Calif., $1,510,000; Ogden, Utah, 
| $365,000; Okmulgee, Okla., $330,000; Opelousas, ; 1©5S: 7 
La., $85,000; *Oroviie, Calif., $145,000; Oroville. The output of those factories using native 
Wash., B. S., $59,500; Oshkosh, Wis.. $420,000: | 7@W_ materials registered high levels in Sep- 
*Painesville, Ohio, $180,000; Paintsville, Ky.,|t¢mber but these plants consuming imported 
$70,000; Palmer, Mass., $115,000; *Palo’ Alto, materials retarded production in order te 
Calif., ‘$210,000. conserve their supplies. Grain plantings are 

Pasco, Wash., $65,000; Passaic, N. J., $350,000: estimated to be approximate to those of 1929- 
*Patchogue, N. Y.. $200,000; *Paterson. N. J. 30 when the acreage was very high. 
$800,000; Pawtucket, R. I., $460,000; Peru, Ill., Mining continues stagnant with copper out<- 
$100,000; Petaluma, Calif..” $165,000; *Philadel-|PUt Only 20 per cent of capacity and nitrate 
phia, Pa., PO. (**), $9,750,000; *Phoenix, Ariz. |UD!mproved. Nevertheless, several independent 
(**), ; *Pittsburgh, ®a., $7,902,000: | Mtrate plants are getting under way. 
Plainview, Tex., $152,000: *Pocatello, Idaho. | Both Central Bank and commercial bank 

20,000. , | eas about 1 per cent late in 

Ponce, Puerto Rico, $300.000: Portal, N. Dak.,| 2USUSt and early in September. The official 
BS., $74,200; Port Angeles, Wash., $190,000: Port jTate of exchange remained at 16.50 pesos to 
Huron, Mich., $115,000; Portland. Me. H. | the United States dollar but lack of incom- 
$400,000; *Portland. Me., PO. (**), jing foreign exchange has forced the Gov- 


850,000; 
*Portland, Oreg., $1,950,000: Sateen” N. om conte on the gold reserves of the 


$135,000; Prestonsburg, Ky., $70,000; * 
W.Va. (ee). g1s0 cto. 1 nla ood Gold reserves in Chile increased approxi- 
| $105,000; Putnam, Ct., $115,000. *; mately 2,000,000 pesos in th past 30 days, as 
*Quincy. Mass. 000. (ia eer the ee ee foreign 
Reedy ‘Island. Del. BS 500: | . eserves deposited abroad have 
Vé., BS., $59,000; Richmond’ Va. PO. soo, | Wecreased approximately 6,000,000 pesos. 
ad aan Reis ( . in ghis 
*. .000; *Rockford, Ill., $771,750; Rock 
Hili, 8. C., $300,000; *Rockland, Mass.. $115.-| 
000; Rogersville, Tenn., $70,000; Rossville, Ga., 
$70,000; Rouses Point, N. Y., BS., $153,000: | 
wow N. C., $70,000; Rutland, Vt., 


$1,700,000; Rochester 
h ; Dominican Republic.—The seasonal lethar ¥. 

that characterized the commercial life of the 
Republic in August continued through Sep- 
tember. Business is at a low ebb and collec- 
tions continue slow. 
The coffee crop now being harvested is re- 
ported as excellent in quantity and of good- 
quality; the cacao crop is in good condition, 
although at present needing rain. The to- 
bacco harvest will be only about 20 per cent 
normal in size, owing to the fact that farm- 
ers, discouraged by low prices, turned their 
lands to the production of rice, yucca, and 


+ + +> 

*Sacramento, Calif.. $1,300,000; 
Mo., Ct. H. (**), $3,825,000; St. Paul, Minn. 
(**), $2,700,000;\ Salem, Ind., $80,000; *Salem., | 
Mass., $360,000; Salem, N. J., $80,000; Salt Lake | 
City, Utah, $1,340,000; San Angelo, Tex., $200,- | 
~: sro Oh ne —" $125,000; Sandersville, | corn 

- 000; ord, " : 

Ee — * gates a: ¥eidro, | There are no prospects for immediate im- 
Calif, B. 8. $105,000: depulan Gkle $150, 000; | provement in the general situation, and the 
Savannah, Ga., $900,000; Scranton, Pa.. $1,475,- Drovelling tone is one of conservation. 

000; *Seattle, Wash. M. H., $1,725,000; Sen-| > 


*St. Louis, 


$115,000; 
$295,000; Shelby, Ohio, $105,000; 
ae 8 oe City. Iowa, 
oux Falls, S. D., $300,000; S y . 

$75.000 $ omersworth, N. H., 


*South Bend, Ind., $1,100,000; South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $120,000; Spencer, Iowa, $105,000; 
| Springfleld, Mass., $1,450,000; “Springfield, 

Ohio (**), $740,000; Staten Island, N. Y., $345,- 


*Sheboygan, . 
Shreveport, 


Wis., | 
$1,025,000; | 


eca Falls, N’ Y.. Haiti.—The prospect of a larger yield than 
Originally anticipated from the present coffee 
harvest, together with the fact that there has 
been a slight advance in coffee prices, im- 
proved the outlook for business during Sep- 
| tember. Nevertheless, there is still a cautious 
note discernible in the market. 
| , Collections are slow and credits restricted; 
Stocks are believed to be very low in practis- 
cally all lines. 


teh aa ‘ . | | 000; Sturgis, Mich., $125,000: S - Exports continue to detline 
publishing advertisements of the vendor : : E re | 900; Sturg , 5,000; Stuttgart. Ark., | , 
ing moneys that come into his possession Urged To Claim Business 4 Calif., $455,000; *Gloucester, Mass., $350,000; | $95,000; 


¢ 


result is to impede their operation by in-| 
creasing its cost. It was held in Pan-| 
handle Oil Co. v. Knox, 


said (p. 222): 

“The validity of the taxes claimed is to| 
be determined by the practical effect of | 
enforcement. * * * The necessary opera- | 
tion of these enactments * * * is directly | 
to retard, impede and burden the exer-| 
tion by the United States of its constitu- | 
tional powers to operate the fleet and 
hospital.” 

By the same test State taxes have been 
held valid as against the objection that) 
they interfered with the Federal Govern- | 
ment. (Note No. 20.) Certain States laid, 
taxes on the cattle of lessees of grazing | 
rights on Indian lands. If the cattle) 
were free from tax the United States 


could, of course, get better terms in mak-,sable to extract himself. 


ing its leases. But that result, the court | 
held, was not sufficiently direct and sub- 
stantial interference, and the tax was up- 
held. (Note No. 21.) 


List of Taxes Held Valid 


Similarly, State taxes on the following 
objects have been valid as casual, indirect, 
or remote, or as resulting in no substantial 
interference with the exercise of its powers 
by the United States: property of private 
corporations organized for profit but in-| 
cidentally employed in executing Federal | 
powers (Note No. 22); fees from premiums | 
on surety obligations running to the United 
States (Note No. 23); gross production of | 
oil and gas under iease of unrestricted 
land owned by an Indian and purchased 
by him with royalties derived from a lease | 
of his restricted alloted lands; (Note No. | 
24); franchise and property of a bus line, | 
though three-fourths of its revenues were 
earned by carrying the United States mail 
(Note No. 25); corporate ‘franchise meas- 
ured by income including incomes derived 
from Federal bonds (Note No. 26); corpo- 
rate franchise measured by income includ- | 
ing income derived from royalties on Fed- | 
eral copyright (Note No. 27); 


I may add parenthetically, however, in| 
connection with the last two cases, that if 
the State tax, though ostensibly aimed at | 
corporate franchises, nevertheless has for | 
its object and is intended to reach ex- 
empt income, it is to that extent invalid. | 
(Note No. 28). | 


Taxes Affecting States Upheld | 


Similarly, Federal taxes have been up- | 
held which, though not laid on State gov- | 
ernmental transactions, in some degree af- | 
fected them. So in Metcalf & Eddy a tax) 
on the income of engineers performing | 
services under contract for a State was 
upheld. “We do not find,” the court said 
(p. 526), “that it [the tax] impairs in any 
substantial manner the ability of plain- 
tiffs in error to discharge their obligations | 
to the State or the ability of a State or its 
municipal subdivisions to procure the serv- 
ices of private individual to aid them in 
their undertakings. (Note No. 29.) So also 
the Federal Government may tax profits 
derived from the sale of State bonds by a 
private owner of them. (Note No. 30.) 





Note No. 22.—Osborn v. United States Bank, 
9 Wheat. 737,°859; Thompson v. Pacific Rail- 
road, 9 Wall. 579; Railroad Co. v. Peniston, 
18 Wall. 5; Baltimore Shipbuilding Co. v., 
Baltimore, 195 U. S. 375. 

Note No. 23.—Fidelity & Deposit Co. v. 
Pennsylvania, 240 U. S. 319. 

Note No. 24.—Shaw v. Gibson-Zahniser Oil 
Corporation, 276 U. 8. 575. 

Note No. 25.—Alward v. Johnson, 282 U. S&S. 


509. 
Note No. 26.—Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. 
8. 107. 


. 27,—Educational 
Ward, 252 U. S. 379. 
Note No. 28.—Macallen Co, v. Massachusetts, 
279 U. S. 620. 
Note No. 29.—See also Lucas v. Howard, 
U. S. 526, and Lucas v. Reed, 281 U. S. 699. 
Note No. 30.—Wilicuts v. Bunn, 282 U. S. 216. 
The Attorneys General of Massachusetts and 
New York field briefs amicus curiae sup- 
porting the. position of the Government. 


The conclusion of Mr. Young’s ad- 
dress will be printed in full tert in | 
the issue of Oct 14. } 


Film Corp. v 


in his capacity as trustee. If current 


of time in which to make settlements, then 


@ separate account of the company’s| 
share of the premiums should be main-| 


tained by the agent, and under no cir- 
cumstances should he divert those funds 
to his own use. 


Prompt Settlement Essential 
In the practice of so doing, he violates 
one of the fundamental principles of the 
insurance business. He becomes a bor- 
rower of funds without the consent of the 
owner of the funds. He thereby breaches 


one of the sacred commercial laws of | 


business. A tendency to so unlawfully 
use these premiums lowers the efficiency 
of the agency and eventually involves 
him in a situation from which he is un- 
It can only bring 
disgrace and ruin in its wake. 
son should be permitted to act as agent 
for any kind of insurance who fails in 
prompt settlement of his accounts payable. 

Another evil which is practiced is that 
of renewing policies without first consult- 


ing the assured. From reliable sources, it | 
is reported that one out of seven policies | 


is renewed and returned for cancellation 
by the assured for no other reason. The 
cost of issuing the policy and running 
it through the Bureau and the books of 
the companies in case of flat cancellation 
is estimated at not less than $1 per 
policy. 

Multiplying this by one-seventh of all 


Management Fees 
Are Described at 


No per-!| 


Paid by Public Utility 


| 


the business that justly belongs to them; 
| to demand that all the insurable property 
in the State of Wisconsin be written by 
ang through those who are authorized by 
thé laws of the State of Wisconsin to 
write that business. 

It is the policy of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of Wisconsin to pre- 
serve Wisconsin business for Wisconsin 
agents. To that end we have given our 
best efforts and will continue to do so. The 
State is interested in keeping this business 
within its borders and believes that the 


agents of this State are capable of giving | 


the property owners protection and serv- 
ice that is equal, if not superior, to that 
given by outsiders. 

If this practice is not checked. I predict 
that it will only be a short time until the 
great bulk of insurance will be written 
over the counter or at distant points and 
that what is left will be insufficient to at- 
tract men and women to engage in the in- 
surance business for the meager compen- 
sation they may derive thereform. 

The responsibility for remedying these 
evils which have become common prac- 


tices among agents rests with themselves. | 


The sooner they set about to discontinue 
them, the better it will be for them. 

(The foregoing is the full text of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Wisconsin Asso- 
|ciation of Insurance Agents at Madison, 
Wis., Oct. 7.) 


: e ° ® Jacksonville, Fla. (Stipulation 0178), ad- | aj . 
Inquiry as ‘Excessive ailments specified 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Q. When was this entry that you have just 
réYerred to made? A. In March, 1913. 

Q. What did it deal with? 

A. It dealt with the transfer to J. G. White 
Management Corporation of certain good will, 
contracts, and so forth, of the management 
department of J. G. White & Co., Inc., in con- 
sideration of the issuance to the latter com-~- 


pany of 5,000 shares of the common stock of | 


J. G. White Management Corporation. 
Q. Did J. G. White & Co., Inc., transfer 


{properties not in the Associated System at 
that time? A. It did. 

Q. At the time J. G. White Management 
Corporation was organized, and for a number 
of years thereafter. who controlled the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co.? 

. J. G. White and @Montgomery, Clothier 
& Tyler, the latter being Philadelphia bankers. 
Q. Did Mr, White control the J. G. White 


Management Corporation through J. G. White 
& Co., Inc.? A. He did. 


ito J. G. White Management Corporation the 
contract which J. G. White & Co., Inc., had 
to manage certain operating utility compa- 
nies? A. It did. 

Q. Did the J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration thereupon set up these contracts, 
good will, and so on, at $500,000? A. It did. 

Q. Did J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion thereupon issue to J. G. White & Co. 
$500,000 stated value of common stock in pay- 
ment for these transfers? A. It did. 

++ 

Q. At this time was J. G. White & Co., or 
J. G. White Management Corporation con- 
trolled by Associated Gas & Electric Co.? | 

A. No, sir. On the other hand, about this 
time J. G. White & Co. were large stockholders | 
in Associated Gas & Electric Co. 

Q. Did J. G. White & Co., Inc., continue 
in that position for some time? A. Yes, sir, 
for a short time, until about 1922. 

Q. What property, good will, contracts, and 
so on, did J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion receive in exchange for which it issued 
this $500,000 stated value of common stock? | 

A. It received all the plans, drawings, sur- 
veys, records, data, maps and books belonging 
to J. G. White & Co., Inc., and being used 


Q. Tell us until what time did this condi- 
tion continue? A. Until late in 1921. 

Q. At that time where did the control of 
the Associated Gas & Electric pass? A. It 
passed from the White interests to the pres- 
ent owners. 

Q. Who are now represented by Associated 
Gas & Electric properties. How long did 
J. G. White Management Corporation continue 
to be controlled by J. G. White & Co., Inc.? 
A. Until May 1, 1928. 

Q. Who acquired the J. G. White Manage- 
ment Corporation at that time? A. Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric system interests. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 14. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


;=" Oct. 10, 1932. Made Public Oct. 


ced 


by that company in its operating and man-| 


agement department. It received the furniture 
used by the operating and management de- 
partment of J. G. White & Co It received all 


right, title and interest of J. G. White In-| 


corporated in and to certain contracs. It 
received the operating and managing business 
of J. G. White & Co., Inc. and the good will 


of that company in connection with its operat- 


ing and managing departments. 
~+-+ 


Q. Did the plant just referred to cover any 
physical plants? 
ture perhaps might be called physical plant. 


Q. What tangible property was involved in| 


the transfer? A. The office furniture I have 
just spoken of, the plans, maps, and so forth. 

GQ 
tracts for operating and management of cer- 
tain properties? A. Yes, sir 

Q. You have already said that J. G. White 
Management Corporation was organized to take 
over the operating and management of certain 
properties, principal among which were op- 
erating companies comprising the then As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. System. Did J. 
G. White Management Corporation also take 
over the operating management of certain 


A. No. sir, except the furni- | 


The contracts referred to were con-| 


Reccipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 

EOE Depias na edd 

Customs receipts .. 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$589,803.72 


4,041,391.53 
1,419,874.54 
1,290,300.59 


internal 


$7,341,370.38 
78,840.00 
178,821,508.22 


$786,241,808.60 


Total ordinary 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


receipts 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 

Interest on public debt ..... ‘ 
Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal 

All other 


$16,250,510.26 
405,548.96 
236,411.94 
18,747.37 
2,612,184.27 
$19,523,402.80 
875,972.00 


2 157,456.18 
. 765,684,977.62 


Public debt expendit 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration . > 
Balance today 


|of a massage cream, agreed to waive their | 
If the insurance agents as an American | rights to become joints respondents with | $100,000; Greensboro, N. C., $900 
277 U. S. 218, that | monthly remittances cannot be made and | institution are going to survive, it behooves | 


a tax so applied is invalid. The court | there is a justification for an extension > 


the advertiser and defend their rights in 


each and everyone of them to fight for|the subject matter, and agreed to be g12 


bound by the Commission’s action against 
; the advertiser-vendors, whose advertise- 
}ments are alleged to be false and mis- 
| leading. 

| A corporation operating a large broad- 
casting station (Stipulation 0176) and per- 
| mitting the vendor of an electro-magnetic 
{coil to make representations concerning 
|} such appliance which were alleged to be 
false and misleading, agreed to waive its 
rights as a joint respondent and in the 
subject matter, and to be bound by the 
|Commission’s action against the adver- 
tiser.. 

| Marvo, Inc., and William Witol, New 
York (Stipulation 0177), advertiser-vendor 
of a skin peel to remove superficial blem- 
ishes admitted that representations here- 
tofore made were incorrect and misleading 
and that it will cease making such asser- 


tions. Specifically it will stop advertising, | 


among other things, as follows: That by 
the use of “Marvo Liquid Skin Peel” one 
may have either a new skin or a smooth 
clear youth-like complexion in three days 
or any other length of time (unless such 
statement is qualified to limit these 
changes to removal of surface blemishes) ; 
that skin blemishes such as_ pimples, 
blackheads, and large pores, or signs of 
| approaching age may be peeled off the 
| face or otherwise eliminated (unless the 
statement is qualified by limiting the rep- 
resentations to blemishes peculiar to the 


las 
tions. 


Matrimonial Agency Methods 
Shuford M. Futch, trading as Eva Moore, 


vertiser-vendor of lists of names and 
|descriptions of persons seeking corre- 
spondence with other persons, commonly 
|ealled a correspondence exchange or 


sentations heretofore made were mislead- 
ing and agreed to stop making such as- 
sertions. Specifically, he agreed to cease 


representing that any pamphlet or book- | Laboratories, Cincinnati (Stipulation 0182), | 


let is sent free unless such document is 
sent to persons requesting it without re- 
quiring the payment of any money or the 
rendering of any service, and without im- 
posing any conditions upon such person; 
that the respondent can procure a “sweet- 
heart” for prospective subscribers, and 
that the respondent is a woman. 

Futch agrees to stop using the name 
Eva Moore as a trade name or using any 
name that would imply that he is a 
woman. 

Beautifactors, Inc., New York (stipu- 
lation 0179), advertiser-vendor of a hair 
dye, will stop false and misleading rep- 
| resentations, specifically those to the ef- 
fect that use of its hair coloring prepara- 
tion is harmless; that it is undetectable; 
or that it will banish gray hair and re- 
store the color; or that it is a French 
discovery. The company also agrees to 
stop labeling its product as “Restoria.” 

The advertiser-vendor of medicated tab- 
lets (stipulation 0180) for uSe in treating 
stomach ulcers, gastritis, indigestion, and 
{kindred ailments due to hyperacidity, 
agreed to cease representing as follows: 
That the treatment is efficacious in any 
form of stomach trouble whatsoever (un- 
less such ailment is the result of hy- 
peracidity or faulty diet); that no diet is 
involved in the treatment; that the treat- 
men will rid the patient of pain, vomiting 
and other discomforts; or that the relief 
given is immediate. The company will no 
longer advertise a trial offer as “no-pay” 
until in fact a no-pay trial offer is sub- 
mitted, nor will it say that any reward 
or guarantee as to testimonials refers to 
the truth of the statement therein con- 
tained, unless in fact such statements are 
duly verified. The company will no longer 
use the word laboratories as part of its 
trade name until it actually maintains a 
laboratory. 


; ; 000: 
Frank Granzow, trading as Dr. Hilde-| preparations under these or any other | caiir., $185,000; *Visalia, 


| outer Yayer of the skin), and like asser- | 


| Grafton, N. Dak., $85,000; Greenfield, Ind., 
,000; Greens- 
burg, Ind’, $85,000; Greenville, Ala., $75,000; 


Greenwood, Miss., $90,000; *Grove City, Pa., 


0,000. 

Hagerstown, Ind., $80,000; Hallowell, Me., 
$75,000; Hamilton, Ohio, $410,000; Harlan, Ky., 
| $110,000; *Hartford, Conn., $2,000,000; Harvey, 
|} Ill, $160,000; Havana, Ill., $70,000; Helena, 
| Mont., $357,000; *Hempstead, N. Y., $315,000; 
Highland, Ill., $70,090; *High Point, N. C., 
$400,000; Hobart, O)f:.. $90,000: Hoboken, N. 
| J., $250,000; Hoquiam. Wash., $141.750; Houl- 
| ton, Me., B. S., $65,000; Houston, Tex., $615,- 
000; Huntingdon, Tenn., $70,000. 

Iowa City, Iowa, $190,000; Ironwood. Mich., 
| $185,000; *Jackson, Mich., $515,000; Jackson, 
| Tenn., $350,000; *Jacksonville, Fla., Ct. H. (**), 
$2,000,000; *Jacksonville, Fla., PPB., $575,000; 
| Jacksonville, Tex., $135,000; *Jeannette, Pa., 
| $155,000; *Jefferson City, Mo., $450,000; *Joliet, 
T1L., $185,000. 
| Kansas City, Mo., $4,500,000; Kenosha, Wis., 
| $300,000: Ketchikan, Alaska, $10,000; Key West, 
Fla., MH., $25,000; *Knoxville, Tenn., $1,575,000. 

La Crosse, Wis., $225,000; *Lafayette, Ind., 
$375,000; Lake City, Fla., $125,000; *Lake Forest, 
I1l., $160,000; Lapeer, Mich., $100,000; Las Vegas, 
| Nev., $320,000; Lawrence, Mass., $210,000; Law- 
| renceville, Ii., 
000; 


$100,000; Lewisburg, Pa., $225,- 
*Lexington, Ky., $760,000. 


++ + 

| Little Rock, Ark., $1,435,000; Lockport, N. Y., 
$80,000; Long Beach, Calif.. $725,000; *Long- 
view, Wash., $210,000; *Louisville, Ky.. MH., 
$460,000; Louisville, Ky., $2,985,000; Lubbock, 
| Tex., $335,000; Ludington. Mich., $135,000; 
Lumberton, N. C., $105,000; Lynchburg, Va., 
$848,000; *Lynn, Mass., $700,000. 

Macon, Ga., $395,000; Madison, Ga., $55,000; 


Manchester, Conn., $135,000; *Manchester, N.| Commerce 


H., $450,000; Manhattan, Kans., 


000; Mason City, Iowa, $385,000; Maywood, IIl., 
| $16C,000; McKeesport, Pa., $90,000; Medina, N. 
| ¥., $115,000. 

Memphis, Tex., $80,000; Menasha, Wis., $120,- 
000; Mendota, Ill., $75,000; Merced, Calif., $180,- 
090; *Meridian, Miss., $555,000; Metaline Falls, 


j 288 ), adveriiser-vendor of a treatment for 


gallstones, agrees to stop representing that | 


|his medicine will rid the system of the 
that gallstones are 
|dangerous and cause burning pains 
around the liver, pains in 


| fever, 


and other diseases 


j}use of respondent’s capsules will avoid 
|am.operation, and other representations. 
| Aeriform Company, formerly Aeriform 


advertiser-vendor of an inhaler and medi- 


weekly by lung and bronchial trouble. 


$77,000: Man-| Bldg., $12,000,000; *Labor Building, $4,750,000; 
kato, Minn., $300,000; *Marysville, Calif., $150,- | 


the sides, chills, | *Baltimore, 
(unless the | ¢145 000: 
: : € | Statement is properly qualified to show | ings, 
matrimonial agensy, admitted that repre-| that they do not always do so); and that | Utah, $75,000 *Binghamton, N. Y., $625,000; 


cated tablets for treating catarrh colds,/000; *Columbus, Ga., $410,000; Crisfield, Md., 
will cease saying that 1,000 people are killed | 


*Stockton, 
Wash., B. S., $65,000; Sylacauga, Ala., $75,000. 
Taunton, Mass., $215,000; Terre Haute, Ind., | 
000; *Texarkana, Ark., $790,000; Texas 
| City, Texas, $80,000; Thermopolis, Wyo., $90,- 
000; Thomson, Ga., $70,000; Toccoa, Ga., $65.- 
| 000; Toledo, Ohio, $960,000; Topeka, Kans., $1.- 
| 065,000; Torrington. Wyo., $90,000; Trenton, | 
Mo., $100,000; Trenton, N. J., $1,650,000; Trout 
River, N. Y., B. S., $60,000; Troy, Ohio, $150,000: | 
Tulsa, Okla., $1,160,000 | 

Uniontown Pa., $265,000; Unionville, Mo., 


notably in the case of logwood. 
Port au Prince merchants anticipate a re- 
sumption of activities on the part of the 
Sugar company operating in that vicinity, 
| which if realized will have a good effect on 
local business. : 
+++ 


Philippine Islands.—Philippine conditions 
continue improved, with export markets 
steady to firm and domestic rice prices ad- 
vancing. Preparations for the sugar milling 
season are moving goods to the provinces in 
$65,000; Urbana, Ohio. $130,000. greater quantities. Collections are somewhat 

Waren, Pa., $290,000; Warren, R. I., $75,-| easier but credits remain cautious. 

000; Waterbury, Conn., $570,000; *Watertown,| The copra market is quiet but steady, with 
| 8. D., $120,000; Waukegan, Ill., $335,000; Wau- | Closing prices for the week ended Oct. 1 for 
|pun Wis., $85.000; Waynesboro, Ga., $60,009; | Warehouse grade resecado, Manila and Hon- 
| Wellsville, N. ¥., $145,000; Westminster, Md.,| “agua, 6.90 to. 7 pesos per 100 kilos (220 
| $120,000. pounds); Legaspi, 6.90, and Cebu, 7 to 7.10 
ob. Oi pesos. (Peso equals $0.50.) Four oil mills are, 
West Warwick, R. I., $140,000; *Wheaton, Ill, | Operating. 
| $140,000; Whiting, Ind., $130,000; *Wichita | The local abaca market is steady to firm, 
| Falls, Tex., $725,000; Williamstown, ‘Mass., $95,- | Price quotations closed on Oct. 1 at 9.50 pesos 
| 000; Winchester, Ind., $95,000; Winner, S. D., | Pe! picul of 139 pounds for grade E; F. 8.25; 
$100,000; sevinone, Miss.. $75,000; Winthrop, | ate JUS, 6; JUK, 5.50; K, 4.50; and L-1, 4 
| Mass., ,000; Wisconsin Ss, a. 
$125,000. Rapids, Wis., | "Bort stocks on Sept. 26 totaled 135,000 bales, 
| *Youngstown, Ohio, $585,000: Zanesville, | Compared with 123,000 bales on Sept. 28, 1931, 
Ojo, $150,000 "| ameaeetes st stifie totes” whi t0aet wae 
| rench Lick, Ind., . : amounted to 24, ales, of whic . wen 
$240,000 $85,000; Fremont, Ohio, | to "the United ‘Kingdom and the continent, 
| *Newark, N. J., $6,150,000 4,200 to the United States and Canada, atid 
| Seattle, Wash., F. O. B., $2,375,000. 


Calif., $695.000; Sumas, | 








| 5,300 to Japan. 


| The survey of trade conditions in 
| other Latin American countries issued 
| by the Department will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Oct. 14, 


Tamaqua, Pa., $125,000 

West Point, Ga., $65,000. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., $1,100,000 
| District of Columbia: Extensible 
| Dept. of Agriculture, $12,800,000; *Archives 
Building (**), $8,750,000; *Central Heating | 
Plant (**), $4,857,023.22; *Connecting Wing, 
Labor-I. C. C. Bldg., $2,000,600; *Interstate 
Commission, $4,500,000; *Justice 


Bldg.., | 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


| Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commise 
| sioner, has announced First State Bank, Mans 
torville, closed. 


Post Office Dept. Bld 
Health Service Bldg., 
| ete., $525,000. 

(*) Plans completed by Private Architect. 

(**) Fdn. under contract. 

Boston, Mass., P. O. completed by Private | 

Architect | 

(***) First part completed. | 

~+ + | 

Projects where sites have been selected, plans | 
completed: Projects now in_ specification 

stage or on the market for bids. 

| Total, $38,340,300. 

| *Ada, Oxla., $250,000; *Alexandria, La., $350,- 

000; Auburn, Ind., $115,000. 

Md., Apprs. $1,000,000; 
Tex., $680,000; *Beckley, W. Va., 
*Beverley Hills, Calif., $300,000; *Bill- 
Mont., $240,000; *Bingham Canyon, 


» $10,300,000; “Public | 
$908,250; Water mains, 


Foreign Exchange 


Owing to Oct 12, Columbus Day, being 
a legal holiday in New York, no foreign 
exchange quotations were issued. 


—— 


$110,000; W. Berkshire, Vt., BS., $59,000; *West 
New York N. J., $375,000; *Weston, W. Va., 
$150,000; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $395,000; *Williams- 
port, Pa., $240,000; *Yuma, Ariz., $190,000; 
“Waltham, Mass., $220,000. 

(*) Plans prepared by private architect. 


Strs., 
| *Beaumont, 


*Bloomsburg, Pa., 
$95,000; Bristol, 
| Pa., $175,000 


140,000; Blytheville, 
Va., $210,000; 


| _ Calexico, Calif.. BS., $73,000; Canaan, Vt., 
BS., $56,000; *Chester, Pa., $515,000; Cisco, 
| Tex., $130,000; Cleveland, Miss., $70,000; *Cleve- 
}land, Ohio, $5,275,000; *Columbia, Miss., $70,- | 


Ark., | 


“Bryn Mawr, Projects where sites have been selected and 


plans partially completed. 
Total, $16,994,500. 


*Ambridge, Pa., $145,000; Bellefonte, Pa., 
$125,000; *Big Spring, Tex., $165,000; *Bloom- 
field, N. J., $335,000; *Bradenton, Fla., $155, 


$105,000; Culpeper, Va., $80,000. 000; Breckenridge, Tex., $140,000 


| David City, Nebr., $75,000; *Daytona, Beach, 


| Fla., $295,000; *Delphos, Ohio, $98,000; *Dun- 
can, Okla., $125,000. 


El Centro. Calif, $140,000; Ely, Nev., $95,000; 


| Other representations to be discontinued | 
are to the effect that Aeriform Medicated | , 
. |*Endicott, N. Y¥., $190,000. 

Vapor Treatment will stop weak lung or) “R Covington, N. ¥., BS., $56,000; Ft. Fair- 
| bronchial trouble, or catarrh of the nose} field, Me., BS., $63,000; *Fort Worth, Tex., Ct. | 
roat; or that the company’s tablets | H., $1,215,000; Freehold, N. J., $135,000. 
[oe Wrens; es os |, Gallup, N. Mex., $125,000; Greeley, 
are a competent remedy for weak lungs. | 955 o00:' «Greenville, Pa., $175,000. 

| There are other like representations. |” Harlingen, Tex., $170,000: *Herkimer, N. Y., 
| Other Stipulations | $120,000; Highgate Springs, Vt., BS., $60,000; 
L. E. Bowen, 


trading as Artery-Lax | Hillsboro. Il., $75,100; Holton, Kans., $85,000; 
Company, Chicago (Stipulation 01835),| Minn” $83.00; Hot ‘Springs, 8 ‘D.. $90,000. 
land advertising an alleged treatment Sor | 10m Mountsln. Mien. $170,000; ojinekeon. | 
high blood pressure called “Artery-Lax,” | M155. 9960.0, Para set Se cuwene . 
|admits that he has represented in adver- | $110,000" ft n , E 
tisements, the following: “High blood| Lansdale, Pa., $120,000; ‘Lansing, Mich., 
| pressure quickly relieved,” “Artery-Lax $1 | $000.000; Limestone. Me., BS., $31,500; Little- | 
|by mail, triple size, $2.” He stipulated | *°” » B, Seaaee 
| without admitting or denying the charges 
| this his representations are false and mis- 
\leading, and has definitely discontinued 
|his preparation and does not intend to 
| resume, 


Colo., 


+++ 
*Marshfield, Oreg., $140,000; *Marshall, 
Mich., $130,000; *Memphis, Tenn., MH., $175,- 
000; Middlebury, Vt., $90,000; Modesto, Calif., 
$195,000; Mooers, N. Y., BS., $59,300; Morris, 
Il., $115,000; Mt. Vernon, Ohio., $135,000. | 
Calif., $140,000; *New Castle, Pa., 


“Cambridge, Mass., $755,000; 
$110,000; Charlotte, N. C., $525,000; Chehalis, 
Wash., $150,000; *Columbus, Ohio, $2,275,000; 
*Des Moines, Iowa, $775,000; *East Greenwich, 
R. I., $95,000; *Englewood, N. J., $280,000; *Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., $175,000. 

$245,000; *Hibbing, 


“Hattiesburg, 
Minn., $135,000; *Le Roy, N. Y., $95,000; Los 
QS., $70,000; Malone, N. Y., 


*Catskill, N. Yi 


Angeles, Calif., 
$175,000; *McAllen, Tex., $135,000; *Milton, Pa., 
$110,000; *Nashville, Tenn., $1,565,000; *New. 
Bern, N. C., $325,000; *Northfield, Minn., $125, 
000; Norton Mills, Vt., BS., $56,000; *Norwood, 
Mass., $130,000. 

Orange, N. J., $320,000; Portsmouth, Ohio, 
$400,000; Sabine Pass, Tex., QS., $375,000; *San 
Diego, Calif., $775,000; *San Francisco, Calif., 
OB., $3,050,000; Seguin, Tex., $85,000; *Spring- 
field, Vt., $135,000; "Stephenville, Tex., $90,- 
000; Sweetgrass, Mont., BS., $61,000. 

Tecate, Calif., BS., $59,500; ‘Tyler, Tex. 
$360,000; *Union City, N. J., $375,000; *Ventura, 
Calif., $200,000; *Vincennes, Ind., $145,000; 
*Wausau, Wis., $280,000; “Waynesboro, Pa., 
$145,000; White River Junction, Vt., $125,000; 
San Pedro, Calif., $575,000; Savannah, Ga., MH., 
$15,000 


District of Columbia: “Landscape work, 


|; Yvonne Bebeaux, New York (Stipulation 
| 0184), 


| 


the color to the youthful color of the 


|No longer will the respondent advertise 


|that she has an office in Paris, London, | «piymoutp, Ind., $80 


or other cities except New York, unless 
|and until such be the fact. 

| Curative Laboratories, New York (Stipu- 
lation 0185), 
| tising and offering its product for sale. 

| Max Elman, trading as Germico 
|Pharmaco, New York (Stipulation 0186), 
|advertiser-vendor of 
| Powder” and “Germico Vaginal Supposi- 
| tories or Cones” has stipulated that he will 


| discontinue advertising and selling these 


jorand Laboratories, Chicago (stipulation | trade names. 


advertiser-vendor of a hair dye,| MH., $800,000; *Oak Park, Ill., $600,000; *Ober- 
agreed to stop representing that the dye | lin. 
is a “color restorer” or that it will change City, 


| *Palm Beach, Fila., 
| hair of the user, and like representations. | $180,000; 


agreed to discontinue adver- | $170,000; 


| 


“Germico Hygenic | $370,000; 


\ 


“Napa, 
| $525,000; 
Y. City, 


triangle at 15th and Pa. Ave., $50,000, 


“New London, Conn., $420,000; *N.| “saccigned to private architect. 
+ 


N. Y., MH., $2,500,000; Norfolk, Va., 


a 
Projects where sites have been acquired and. 
| lans not yet taken up: 

Bove. N. J., $150,000. 


Ohio, $105,000; *Ogden, Utah, FSB., $300,- 
*Omaha, Nebr., FOB., $740,000; *Oregon 
Oreg., $115,000; Orono, Me., $80,000. | 


$200,000; *Pampa, TeX.,| projects where sites have been advertised for, 


“Philadelphia, Pa, Cu. & Apprs. Strs..| “examined. and are awaiting selection: 

$4,200,000; *Phillipsburg, N. J., $163,000: Pine| aston, Md., $125,000; Norwalk, Conn., $375,« 

Bluff, Ark., $55,000; "Pipestone, Minn. $90.00; | 999; Richmond, Va., P. P. B., $1,000,000; total, 
000; *Ponca City, Okla., | $1 so0,000. 

$250,000; *Port Chester, N. Y., $520,000; *Por-| Held for amended legislation or for other 

terville, Calif., $150,000; Presque Isle, Me., reasons: 

$105,000; *Princeton, N. J., $95,000. Total $9,935,000 


*Ravenna, Ohio, $145,000; *Redlands, Calif., | 
*Reno, Nev., $565,000; *Rochester,/ Alamosa, Colo., $90,000; Alma, Mich., $115,< 
Minn., $360,000; Roosville, Mont., BS., $58,000.| 990: Amsterdam, N. Y¥., $175,000; Calumet, 
*St. Johns, Oreg., $60,000; *San Francisco, | Mich., $100,000; Cincinnati, Ohio, $1,000,0000; 
Calif., $750,000; *San Jose, Calif., $455,000; | Duquesne. Pa., $100,000; El Paso, Tex., I. 8, 
*Sarasota, Fia., $175,000; *Schenectady, N. Y., | $535,000; Grand Island, Nebr., $95,000; Grand 
Sidney, Nebr., $80,000; ‘Silver City, Rapids, Mich., $300,000. 
ex., $115,000; Somerville, N. J., $135,000;| Huntington, W. Va., $390,000; Peoria, Tl, 
South Haven. Mich., $115,000; *Stillwater, | $320,000; Pottsville, Pa.. $325,000; Provo, Utah, 
Okla., $135,000; *Stroudsburg, Pa., $130,000. | $45,000; Rockingham, N. C., $120,000; Waco, 
Thomaston, Ga., $95,000; Toole, Utah. $75,-| Tex., $150,000; Goldfield, Nev., $75,000. 
*Two Rivers, Wis., $130,000; *Vallejo,| District of Columbia: Coast Guard Building, 
Calif., $150,000. } $3,000,000; Department of State Building, $3,- 
Idaho, | 460,000. 


Wadesboro, N. C., $90,000; *Weiser, 
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| Problem of Watershed Protection not Im- 
portant and Involves Disproportionate Ex- 
pense in Opinion of Federal Geologists 


By HERMAN STABLER, G. W. HOLLAND and J. F. DEEDS 


United States Geological Survey 


term “watershed protection” appears 

to have been coined by foresters and to 

relate to the influence of vegetation— 

trees, brush, grass, weeds, or whatever—on 
stream flow and erosion. 


The concept appears first in Federal law 
relating to the public domain in the Act of 
June 4, 1897, which designates “securing 
favorable conditidns of water flows” as a 
purpose of national forest reservations. It is 
perpetuated in subsequent forest legislation, 
including the Act of May 22, 1928, which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
“determine, demonstrate and promulgate the 
best methods * * * of maintaining favorable 
conditions of water flow and the prevention 
of erosion” and to “develop improved methods 
of management consistent with * * * the 
protection of watersheds.” 


The official attitude of the United States 
Forest Service is set forth in the regula- 
tions and instructions published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the National For- 
est Manual which contains the following 
statements: 


“Undoubtedly the greatest value of the 
mountain ranges of the West * * * lies in 
their influence on the regularity of the water 
supply.” 

“It has been proved that the vegetative 
covering has a very decided influence on 


Deforested Slopes 
of Sierras in 
California 


By 
Sees A. E. Wieslander 


United States Forest 
Service 


'TEADILY, though slowly, the ponderosa 
belt in Eldorado County, Calif., is 
being pushed back and up the Sierra 


slopes. 

Because of man and his occupation of the 
land, there has been a retreat from the 
1,000-foot to the 2,500-foot level on a 30- 
mile front, a distance of nearly 10 miles, 
leaving a deforested area of 162,000 acres. In 
addition there is an area of second growth 
nearly as large, three-fourths of which is 
less than half stocked. 

And this condition is typical not only of 
the entire western front of the pine belt in 
the Sierra Nevada but of the Douglas fir 
belt of the California coast ranges. 


The change from forest to deforested land 
has come about very gradually. Most of the 
present residents of Eldorado County do not 
know that the region ‘was ever timbered. But 
a recently completed survey of the natural 
vegetation of Eldorado County discloses in- 
disputable proof of the former occupation of 
this land by pine. 

Scattered relict individuals and groups of 
pondérosa pines bear mute evidence of former 
forests, as does also the presence of the Cali- 
fornia black oak, which invariably grows with 
this species at its lower limits and survives 
by sprouting when the pine succumbs to the 
ax and fire. Several instances were found 
where the boundary line between second- 
growth and nonforest cover coincided with 
property-line fences, and the cemeteries of 
Eldorado and Frenchtown have preserved ex- 
cellent second-growth pine stands. 


Some of the deforestation may be attrib- 
uted to the Indian, but undoubtedly the 
larger part has occurred since the advent of 
the white man, whose first inroad probably 
began with the establishment by Capt. John 
Sutter of a sawmill at Coloma. In this mill 
race, gold was first discovered in January, 
1848, by James Marshall. The feverish min- 
ing activity which followed gave great im- 
petus to lumbering, and by 1855 the first offi- 
cial record shows a total of 39 sawmills in 
the region. 


For the next decade 35 to 40 sawmills were 
constantly in operation. Such names on the 
map of the county as Sawmill Creek, Saw- 
mill Ravine, and Shingle Springs testify to 
the lumbering activities of that period. By 
1870 the lower ponderosa pine belt had been 
largely logged off. 


What use has been made of this land? In 
1863 as much as 31,000 of the 162,000 acres 
was under cultivation. With the decline of 
mining much of this, too steep or too infertile 
to farm, was abandoned. 


The land still cultivated constitutes about 
one-tenth of the area; two-fifths of it, cov- 
ered with grass and grassy woodland, is now 
used for. grazing; while practically half is 
scrub woodland, worthless for timber and too 
dense or too brushy for good grazing. 


This deforested, uncultivated land, now 
worth little to anybody, would have come 
back to pine timber except for the many 
fires, accidental and wiilful, which have oc- 
curred. The prospector set fires to expose 
gold-bearing outcrops concealed by the young 
timber growth. 


The present owner of foothill land, seeing 
no present or prospective market for second- 
growth timber in his generation, believes that 
the only possible financial return is from 
grazing jand accordingly makes fall burning 
an annual practice. By this means he hopes 
to increase forage and remove inflammable 
material, thus preventing the dangerous Sum- 
mer fires which threaten his forage supply, 
stock, fences, and buildings. 


Temporarily, fires may give him grass, but 
the ultimate outcome is an impoverished soil, 
supporting only the worthless brush and scrub 
trees. 


As a further means of «replacing timber 
with grass, he cuts or girdles remaining trees. 
That it requires from 12 to 28 acres of this 
burned-over, deforested land to feed one cow 
for an 8-month period is significant. 

The situation in Eldorado County is only 
an aggravated example of what has hap- 
pened in many forest areas with somewhat 
similar history. A grave national problem of 
land use is presented by lands now practi- 
cally useless which are capable of producing 
again, as they once did, valuable timber. 


run-off and probably a slight influence on 
precipitation.” 


“The preservation of the vegetative cover 
or its restoration, where it has been de- 
stroyed, will undoubtedly insure the condi- 
tions most favorable to an equable stream 
flow.” 


The Manual provides for investigation and 
reporf, on each important watershed and 
states that: 


“Special protective measures include re- 
striction of grazing, special uses, and set- 
tlement; possible modifications of lumbering, 
reforestation..and range improvement, the 
appointment of extra patrolmen, and the 
construction of works for the prevention of 
fires, floods, snowslides, and the contamina- 
tion of the water.” 


+ + 
While these provisions relate primarily to 
lands included in forest reserves, many addi- 
tidns of open grass and brush lands to Na- 
tional forests have been urged in recent 
years on the ground of assumed value for 
“watershed protection.” 


Watershed protection, per se, is not re- 
garded by the writers as an important prob- 
lem of the remaining unreserved unappro- 
priated public domain: 


Because the sparse vegetation is incapable 
of affecting the amount and distribution of 
run-off to an appreciable degree and its 
density is insufficient to obstruct materially 
erosive processes; 

Because precipitation fs mainly torrential 
in character, providing a minimum oppor- 
tunity for vegetation to affect either run- 
off or erosion; and 

Because normal use of the public range 
for grazing will accomplish all that can rea- 
sonably be done in the interests of water- 
shed protection, which,‘ at most, must be 
considered as a corollary of range manage- 
ment for maximum utility of the natural 
vegetation. 

This opinion is based not only on a some- 
what intimate acquaintance with the vacant 
public lands and the climatic conditions af- 
fecting them but on the statistical results of 
systematic studies of the effect of vegetation 
on run-off and erosion, and on many recorded 
nonsystematic observations. 

At Wagon Wheel Gap, on steep slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, erosion by 
reason of deforestation—not denudation—was 
found to be small and not attributable to 
loss of trees. Near Azusa, on steep slopes 
of the San Gabriel Mountains in Southern 
California, erosion as an immediate effect 
of complete denudation by burning was found 
to be heavy but was reduced to about normal 
by natural processes by the first four storms 
after burning. 

++ 


Near Manti, on the steep, grassy slopes of 
the Wasatch Mountains in Utah, the maxi- 
mum annual erosion under over-grazed con- 
ditions (density 0.16) amounted to only about 
five-thousandths of an inch: over the area 
studied and led to the author's conclusion 
“that under the conditions of soil, relief, and 
climate affecting the present experimental 
areas measures that will restore and main- 
tain the maximum plant cover for grazing 
purposes will also insure adtquate watershed 
protection, except in some of the more ex- 
treme cases.” 

Erosion on parts of the public domain is 
heavy, for the most part is unavoidable, and 
is responsive to cycles of light or heavy pre- 
cipitation. Colorado River basin, particularly 
that portion in southeastern Utah, north- 
eastern Arizona, southwestern Colorado, and 
northwestern New Mexico, affords an out- 
standing example of heavy uncontrollable 
erosion on the public domain. The annual 
contribution to Colorado River from 60,000 
square miles in this region amounts to about 
21 acre-feet of water and 3,000 tons of sus- 
pended denudation at the rate of about three- 
hundredths of an inch a year. 

Less than 10 per cent of the water and 
more than 70 per cent of the sediment that 
reaches the Grand Canyon is derived from 
this region which comprises 45 per cent of the 
tributary drainage area and is characteristi- 
cally a barren plateau country without a 
vegetational aspect. The precipitation, aver- 
aging less than 10 inches per annum, comes 
chiefly in torrential Summer showers, which, 
falling on bare weathered areas of soft sand- 
stone or friable shale, produce veritable rivers 
of flowing sand and mud. 

The effects of such a shower in this area 
are briefed as follows from an account by 
C. E. Erdmann, geologist, United States Geo- 
logical Survey: 

+..4 

“About 3:30 p. m. on Aug. 6, 1926, 
@ storm was noted near the headwaters 
of Hunter Creek, Mesa County, Colo, about 
10 miles away. Shortly after 4 p. m., the 
Skies then being clear, a dull roar like a 
distant waterfall was heard and grew rapidly 
— advance notice of an approaching 

ood. 


“About 4:30 p, m. the flood came down 


.the dry channel of Hunter Wash pushing 


before it a heavy mat of dead timber, brush, 
and rubbish. The roar of the stream was 
deafening, the ground trembled noticeably, 
and at intervals there would be a hollow 
resonant impact as boulders of the traction 
load crashed into one another. 

“The depth of the flood was about 7 feet, 
width 25 to 30 feet, velocity 10 to 12 miles 
an hour, crest height reached in a few min- 
utes and held for 15 to 20 minutes, duration 
2 hours, estimated volume about 150 acre- 
feet, suspended load, estimated from bucket 
Sample, 30 acre-feet. 

“Eight thousand such characteristic little 
storms in the course of a year, one for each 
seven square miles scattered over an area 
which is as large as New England, would ac- 
count for the water and sediment contributed 
to Colorado River from the entire “four- 
corners” region above mentioned.” 

Protection of a watershed against the ef- 
fects of such storms by fostering vegetable 
growth is wholly impracticable. 

Erosion is a fundamental process of land 
sculpture that has. been continuous through 
the ages with general resultant benefit to 
mankind. To it may be attributed the fer- 
tile valleys that are the mainstay of agri- 
cultural development and, in contrast, the 
scenic wonders of the hills and mountains. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PLANNING OF CONSTRUCTION 
ON BASIS OF RESEARCH 


Collaboration of Bureau of Standards in Standardization 
of Materials and Preparation of Specifications 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Construction Materials. 


By HENRY D. HUBBARD 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


HE Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce has two main 
branches: Research and Testing and 

Commercial Standardization. 

Both conduct work of direct interest 
to the construction industries in both the 
commercial and technical aspects of 
these industries. The purpose of this 
brief series is to point out how these ac- 
tivities are coordinated in the interest of 
the business group and of the consumers. 


The Department of Commerce, through 
the Bureau of Standards, aids the con- 
struction industries in many ways. In 
a brief summary details will be given 
only to illustrate the scope or success of 
such aids. These relate to fundamentals 
of planning, standards, materials, equip- 
ment and devices, assembly, processes, 
cooperation, and information. 


++ 


This first article will touch upon the 
subject of planning. The Bureau’s work 
in this field relates to the testing of 
measuring instruments, strain gauges, 
testing machines; to the standards of 
dimension and quality which precede in- 
telligent planning; to the physical con- 
stants and properties of materials which 
to the technical designers are the basis 
of accurate quantitative planning; to the 
systems of city planning and zoning 
within which public purposes and rights 
are wisely achieved; and to the processes 
which the architect and builder may 
choose to achieve their projects. 


In the technical laboratories of the 
Bureau, hundreds of researches have 
been made and the results have entered 
current building practice. In the spe- 
cial division devoted to building and 
housing, a’ service unique in its nation- 
wide scope and application is rendered 
by the compilation of pertinent data— 
economic, statistical, industrial and 
scientific—relating to construction. 


+ + 

The planning of construction involves 
the use of such Gata, which include the 
location of structures as affected by zon- 
ing and city planning; the choice of 
materials on the: basis of their prop- 
erties ascertained by research, the use 
of systems of construction such as weld- 
ing; the safeguards suggested by experi- 
ence and research to insure minimum 
hazards from fire, lightning, noise, cor- 
rosion, wear, leakage, and the like; such 
being assured by efficient waterproofing, 
thermal insulation, and acoustical insu- 
lation, to cite examples. 


The Bureau has been especially active 
in expert collaboration in preparing 


specifications (cement, lamps, and build- 
ers’ hardware being examples of great 
interest and success) and in formulat- 
ing codes (such as those for electrical 
service, gas service, lffhbering, lightning 
protection, and elevator practice); in re- 
search and testing of building materials 
(notably metals, brick, building tile, con- 
crete, paints, and many others); and 
finally has investigated structural proc- 
esses such as welding, the promotion of 
which is recently assuming significant 
interest. 


The success of the work led the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, through a 
special committee, to recommend in 1918 
that the Bureau of Standards draft 
standard building code requirements to 
serve as guides for cities. 


Congress, upon recommendation of Mr. 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
gave the Bureau the necessary funds, 
and in 1921 he organized a division of 
the Department under his immediate di- 
rection. This was later made the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing of the Bu- 
reau of Standards and has from the be- 
ginning been most active in promoting 
the interests of construction, notably 
building and housing. 

, + + 


The union and close contact between 
the research laboratories of the Bureau | 
and the Division stimulated specific re- 
researches and formed an outlet for the 
results, permitting the better technical 
planning of codes for building, and of 
the equipments and materials entering 
into the design of structures. The Ad- 
visory Committee on Building Codes, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover, has been active 
in laying a basis for relieving the stric- 
tures on active building operations, as 
illustrated in the Committee’s formula- 
tion of the minimum requirements for 
small dwelling construction in the light 
of récent progress in building technology. 


Every feature of building construction 
has received expert attention—from the 
concrete of the foundation to the mate- 
rials for roofing; from the testing of the 
surveyor’s steel tape and the strain gauge 
of the engineer to the layout of light- 
ning protection or noise eliminating con- 
struction; from location in harmony with 
advanced principles of city planning and 
zoning practice to the practical family 
problems of home ownership and care 
and repair; from the technical specifica- 
tions for the smaii dwelling to tests of 
the structural members for giant bridges; 
and finally from the pure physical chem- 
istry and physics of building materials to 
the practical phases of concrete mixing. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 14, Mr. Hubbard will continue his discussion of the work of the 


Bureau of Standards on planning. 


Standardization of City Supplies 


Economies in Purchases Effected by Milwaukee 
By JOSEPH W. NICHOLSON 


Purchasing Agent, Central Board of Purchases, City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pitre to the year 1923 no less than 40 
different kinds of motor oils were being 
used by the City of Milwaukee in its 
equipment, and further it was found that 
trucks of the same make and capacity, used 
for the same purpose, were using different 
makes and grades of oil. 


The municipal testing laboratory under the 
city engineering chemist made a survey of 
all equipment using motor oil and followed 
this with chemical and physical tests of the 
oils being used. While this work was pro- 
gressing the city council established a bureau’ 
of municipal equipment and placed it in 
charge of a competent superintendent. All 
equipment used for general purposes was 
thereafter allocated to this bureau, which in 
turn rents it to the various city departments. 
This centralization facilitated the standardi- 
zation of motor oils.. In the course of his 
tests the city engineering chemist, together 
with a city mechanical engineer and the 
writer, devised a machine for the physical 
testing of oils to augment chemical tests. This 
machine has been described in various maga- 
zines. The results of the survey were: 

First, a reduction of grades of oil to the 
following five: (1) Extra heavy tractor oil, 
(2) heavy for trucks, (3) medium for passen- 
ger cars, (4) zero motor oil, and (5) special 
oil for model T Ford cars; 


Second, the establishing of uniformly high 
grades of oil; and 


Third, an average reduction in price of 12 
cents per gallon. 


A survey was made of greases used in equip- 
ment. Specifications were drawn up and 
many kinds and qualities of grease were re- 
duced to the followlfig classifications: (1) 
Pressure gun lubricant, (2) cup grease No. 2, 
(3) cup grease No. 3, (4) gear compound 
for transmissions and rear axles. This re- 


Locally and temporarily floods and erosion 
cause inconvenience and expense. It is an 
open question, even on a local and tempo- 
rary outlook, whether erosion on the remain- 
ing public domain exerts an influence mainly 
detrimental or mainly beneficial to human 
activities. 

Widespread efforts to control erasion there 
would involve costs out of all proportion to 
the benefits derived. On the other hand, 
normal range management may be expected 
to have a tendency toward such limitation 
of nen on the public domain as is practi- 
cable. 


sulted in cutting prices in half and insured 
the proper quality of grease, all deliveries 
being tested to insure compliance with city 
specifications. 

The purchase of cleaning supplies presented 
a similar problem. Cleaning powders pur- 
chased under trade names vary in price from 
10 to 17 cents per pound, and, as may be 
surmised, the representative of each firm 
claimed to have the best article for the pur- 
pose. The city engineering chemist surveyed 
the cleaning requirements of the city depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions and analyzed 
all of the various kinds of cleaning and 
soap powders being used. The cleaning pow- 
ders almost invariably consisted primarily of 
trisodium phosphate ground fine. Many firms 
had added soda ash or inert ingredients. One 
in particulary added a little copper sulphate, 
commonly known as “blue vitriol,” and 
claimed added value for his product because 
of the blue color. Incidentally, this was the 
highest-priced matérial. Available specifica- 
tions were examined, after which specifica- 
tions were drawn up covering the following 
classifications: (1) Cleaning powder, (2) soap 
powder, dnd (3) abrasive cleaning powder. 
The prices of these commodities were thereby 
reduced to the neighborhood of 4 cents per 
pound, and the city has since received prod- 
ucts of uniform quality. 

Paper towels and toilet paper were simi- 
larly standardized with the same beneficial 
results. 

Sand, gravel, and crushed stone is com- 
monly used by city departments, boards, and 
commissions for repair work. It was found 
that the department superintendents had no 
common nomenclature to describe the yarious 
grades of sand, gravel, and stone, and it was 
evident that unless some definite standards 
were set up by the city the proper grades of 
material could not be obtained. Therefore, 
the city engineering chemist was called upon 
to make a survey of this matter. Standards 
were set up and prepared samples were 
placed in glass jars. These jars properly 
labeled were placed on exhibit in the de- 
partment of purchases, to be viewed by pros- 
pective bidders, to supplement the definite 
specifications on which they were asked to 
bid, and to assist city departmental employes 
in ordering the specific grade of repair mate- 
rial desired. 

A form letterhead was adopted for inter- 
departmental correspondence. These . forms 
are used by all city departments for corre- 
spondence which does not leave the building. 
The cost in large quantities is $2.13 per 1,000 


them. 
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President of the United States 1923-1929 


“A daily topical survey of the National Govern- 
ment will enable our citizens to understand and . 
to use the fine facilities the Congress provides for 
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Unemployment Relief Work 
in Forests and Parks + + + + 


Different Systems Put into Practice in Sev- 


eral States to Give Occupation and Living 
Wage to Idle Labor Reviewed 


By L. D. COFFMAN 


Chairman, Land Utilization Committee, State of Minnesota 


WO types of forest relief work have been 
developed in this country: 
1.—Subsistence forest camps; 

2.—Fair wage without subsistence or camps. 

These may be referred to as the California 
and Wisconsin plans, respectively. 

Subsistence camps were developed in Cali- 
fornia because of the peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing there. California, because of its mild 


, Winters, attracts itinerant laborers. 


It was found that some 37,000 persons with 
little or no cash came in during the month 
of September and about 39,000 in October, 
1931. About 80 per cent were found to be 
boys between the ages of 18 and 25. 

The problem which California faced was, 
therefore, not so much taking care of its 
local unemployed as to provide for the itin- 
erant laborers who drifted into California 
and proved too heavy a burden for the local 
communities to take care of. 


+ + 


The National Forests in California offered 
to provide camps and work for this type of 
unemployed if the local communities, the 
State, and charitable institutions provided 
subsistence. As a result of the cooperation 
of these different agencies, 28 forestry camps 
have been operated since Dec. 1, 1931. 


The total camp capacity at any one time 
was 3,352. A total of 200,399 man days’ relief 
in forestry camps was provided at a total 
cost to the State of $109,982, which is about 
55 cents per man per day. 

The men in the forestry camps suilt 504 
miles of fire breaks and roads, in addition to 
other miscellaneous fire hazard reduction 
work. The communities from which men 
= recruited paid the cost of transporta- 
ion. 

The men were examined, and only the 
physically fit were sent to the camps. Only 
20 per cent of the total number in the camps 
were California residents; the remainder were 
nonresident, transient unemployed who came 


to California from almost every State in the 
Union. 


The equipment for running the camps was 
provided by the State and other equipment 
needs were filled by borrowing from the 
United States Forest Service, the Army and 
Navy, National Parks, counties, and private 
agencies. Small hand tools were purchased 
from the funds allotted. 


Food, shelter, clothing, and tobacco were 
furnished by the State in exchange for a 
maximum of six hours’ work per day, in- 
cluding travel time on highway construction 
and fire hazard reduction work. Plain but 
wholesome food was furnished in all camps, 
and no limit was placed upon the amount 
any man should eat. 

+ + 

Food served was comparable with that fur- 
nished in construction and logging camps in 
the State. All State and Federal employes 
in charge of camps ate in the same dining 
room, at the same tables, and were served 
the same food as was given to the unem- 
ployed men. Tobacco and matches were is- 


sued three or four tintes per week to each 
man. 


Each man was allotted three or more 
blankets, a mattress, and cot, or built-in 
bunk. Clothing issued consisted of work 
shirts, overalls, cotton and woolen under- 
wear, socks, shoes and leather-faced gloves. 
Some other clothing, such as Army overcoats, 
hats and used clothing, were made available 
by contributors. 

The men ‘in southern California were 
housed largely in tent camps. The men in 
northern California were housed in various 
available buildings, built, rented, or borrowed 
by the State. 

Sickness in camp was cared for by a first- 
aid man in each camp. Serious cases were 
sent to the communities from which they 
had been sent, or in emergencies to State 
hospitals and county hospitals. 

The men in camp were well pleased with 
the provisions made for thelr care during 
the Winter when paying jobs were not avail- 
able. The communities sending men to 
camp expressed appreciation of the relief 
afforded in removal of itinerant unemployed 
from their relief agencies. 


+ + 


Communities near which the camps were 
located were well pleased by the behavior of 
the men and by the work accomplished. 

In Wisconsin, where no transient labor 
contingent existed, the forestry work .under- 
taken by the State was to relieve the unem- 
ployed in the adjoining villages and towns. 
A definite wage scale was established and 
family wage earners were given preference. 

Only those who resided in the State more 
than six months could get employment. Em- 
ployment was limited to one wage earner per 
family, except in extraordinary cases. There 
was a definite time limitation to the employ- 
ment of each individual. 

Gen. Ralph M. Immel, Commissioner of 
the Conservation Commission, who has 
charge of this relief work in Wisconsin, 
writes as follows with regard to his experi- 
ences in using relief funds for forestry pur- 
poses: 

“The experience of the Conservation De- 
partment of the State of Wisconsin in ad- 
ministering unemployment relief funds ap- 
propriated to it by the State of Wisconsin 
has so far been very satisfactory. It is ac- 
complishing two things: 

“First, it is making it possible to transport 
men, equipment and supplies to forest areas 
that have been heretofore inaccessible, as it 
likewise gives the State Department an op- 
portunity to clean up old slash and to build 
fire breaks and fire lanes. 

“Secondly, it permits the State to offer the 
unemployed men an honorable, worth-while 
job and thus affords him financial relief. 

“Our program has developed rather slowly 
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and saves hundreds of reams of regular let- 
terheads in a year’s time. 

Bureau of Standards specifications have 
been very helpful in bringing about a stand- 
ardization of supplies for this city. The same 
is true of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, whose specifications have also been 
adapted to city use. When preparing new 
specifications, all known sources are first 
contacted and the best is gleaned from avail- 
able specifications. 
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during the Spring and Summer months and 
for several reasons. First, we have been 
gathering experience, and, secondly, we are 
preparing to increase our program if it is 
necessary during the Fall and Winter 
months, when the problem of unemployment 
and unemployment relief will be in the most 
acute period. 
+ + 

“A summary is given of our activities as of 
Aug. 13, 1932. You will note that it has been 
our policy to spread relief widely by the 
avoidance of camps to permit the men to 
live at home and receive their pay from the 
State in cash. 


“Amount of money allocated to date, $304,- 
458.48; disbursements to date, $172,975.81; 
projects set up, 338; projects worked on to 
date, 244; projects completed to date, 58. 


“Number of counties in which projects are 
operative, 24; number of pay checks issued 
to date, 8,037; approxmiate number of men 
employed, 6,028; average pay check, $19.32; 
average amount per man, $25.76; average 
number of days worked per man, 10%.” 

In Connecticut in 1931, the State Legisla- 
ture appropriated $110,000 for the relief of 
the unemployed in improving its State parks 
and forests. Of this appropriation $88,000 
were spent in the State forests and $22,000 
in the State parks. 


Some 550 people were given employment at 
40 cents an hour. The men were recruited 
from those who had the greatest number of 
dependents. 


Since Connecticut is a great industrial 
State, the majority of the men given employ- 
ment were factory hands. The State For- 
ester states that they were well adapted to 
the work as many of them had had experi- 
ence in the woods in their early days. 

+ + . 

The work consisted in constructing a sys- 
tem of fire lines so as to cut all forests into 
blocks of not over 500 acres. These fire lines, 
for the most part, follow old woods roads and 
were cut clear to a width of 15 feet. All 
dead trees were removed to a width of 50 
feet on each side, leaving a strip 115 feet 
wide free from inflammable material. 

Altogether 335 miles of such fire lines were 
cleared of dead trees. Some 14,500 fence 
posts were obtained from these cuttings and 
these posts were sold to highway contractors. 

Besides improvement in fire protection, a 
number of forest plantations were weeded 
out, thinnings were made in many stands. 
The crews, organized from the unemployed, 
were also helpful in fire suppression, 

Of the appropriation of $88,000 for State 
forests, 91.3 per cent was spent for labor and 
teams, 3.6 per cent for salaries and travel of 
supervisory force, and 5.1 per cent for equip- 
ment, tools, food, and doctors’ bills. 

The State forests of Connecticut comprise 
only an area of 60,000 acres. 


Uniform Medical 
Inspection of 


Schools 


By 

Dr. Morris L. Grover 
Director of Rural Hygiene, 
Public Health Commission, 

State of Rhode Island 

GENERAL review of school medical in- 
A spection in Rhode Island reveals one 

great need; that is, the need for uni- 
formity in the method and its incorporation 
into the school program. 

Successful medical inspection is based 
fundamentally on close cooperation between 
the teacher, the nurse and the school physi- 
cian. It has been found that this inspection 
may bé more real and valuable if the teach- 
ers were trained in being able to detect de- 
fects in children. 

The State of Virginia has a law which re- 
quires applicants for teaching positions to 
present evidence of having passed approved 
courses in health inspection. 

Next to the physician, the most important 
link in the chain of medical inspection is 
the school nurse. Her chief value in this 
service is perhaps in the establishment of 
communication with the home and securing 
the friendly cooperation of parents. 

Parental: neglect of defects in their chil- 
dren is, as a rule, not due to lack of affection 
but rather to ignorance. It is the duty of 
the nurse to gain the confidence of both child 
and parent. 

“Follow up” social service work is also one 
of the chief responsibilities of a school nurse. 
To be successful, she must often be extremely 
tactful and patient. It has been found that 
good service requires one school nurse for 
about 1,500 to 2,000 children. 

The prime duty of the school physician as 
medical inspector is to detect defects, not to 
treat them. The decision as to who should 
treat the child rests entirely with the parent 
or guardian. 

AS medical inspector, one of his chief duties 
is to respond to every call when a pupil 
comes to school with’an eruption, fever or 
other symptoms indicating a communicable 
disease. He should also certify as to proper 
disinfection and vaccination of any child 
who has been out of school by reason of 
communicable disease. 

In protecting the child and his schoolmates 
against communicable diseases, the teacher is 
usually in the first line of defense. Mani- 
festations of illness on the part of any child 
in her class are promptly reported to the 
school nurse, who in turn, after a proper 
investigation, reports the matter promptly to 
the medical inspector. 

Proper medical inspection of school chil- 
dren is no longer an experiment, but a press- 
ing necessity. It is founded on a recogni- 
tion of the close connection which exists 
between the physical and mental condition 
of children in the whole process of educa- 
tion. 

It seeks to secure ultimately for every child, 
whether normal or defective, the fullest and 
most effective development of physical and 
spiritual power8 which basically constitute a 
true education. 





